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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


peeren e 
HE thanks of Parliament were voted on Monday to all engaged 
in the Ashantee Expedition, including Captain Glover, by both 

Houses. In both, the principal subject of admiration, apart, of 

course, from the conventional admiration for everybody, was 

the foresight of Sir Garnet Wolseley, who, according to Lord 

Granville, planned the scheme from the beginning, and carried it 

out as he conceived it, and who, Mr. Gladstone said, went out 

at a moment ‘‘ when it would be strictly accurate to say we had 
scarcely a plan at all.” ‘Our information was scanty, and even 
deplorably scanty.” The Government merely prepared itself to 
execute any plan the General might send home. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, in his speech at the banquet given by the Lord Mayor 
in his honour on Wednesday, entirely confirmed this, in an 
admirable, though necessarily egoistic speech. No General “ was 
ever more untrammelled by instructions than he was.” ‘TI 
selected my own staff.” ‘‘I made the large demands for military 
stores.” ‘I asked forthe railway.” ‘When 1 landed at Cape 

Coast Castle the prestiye of England was at the lowest ebb, when 

I departed I left that prestige firmly established, consequent on 

the victories won by the troops under my command.” It isall true, 

and in fact we have in Sir G. Wolseley an officer whom Parlia- 
ment is glad to honour, whom it is a duty in the Departments to 
honour, and who quite rightly honours himself. 

















Sir G. Wolseley is fairly paid for his success, with his 
baronetcy, £1,000 a year for three lives, Major-Generalship, 
and Orders, though not over-paid, especially in military 
promotion, and we suppose the apparent stinginess of the 
rewards given to everybody else, and to Colonel Festing above 
all, is all en regle, but the Times has told us one thing 
which fairly puzzles us. It says Sir Garnet Wolseley de- 
clined the G.C.B. from motives of delicacy. Why is it indelicate 
for an officer who, quite untrammelled with instructions, has 
conquered a kingdom, to take a G.C.B? The truth, we hope, is 
that Sir Garnet Wolseley, finding so many men who had worked 
hard obliged to accept a mere C.B., refused to take any but the 
grade just next above, which was considerate of him. The fear 
of cheapening these Orders is very reasonable, but still when one 
has helped to pull down “ the most inaccessible of Kings except 
the man in the moon”—why was he more inaccessible than 
Theodore ?—one would like to have it known. Lord Gifford and 
Serjeant M’Gaw are, after all, the best off. 


Prince Bismarck is still very ill, and what is perhaps one of 
the reasons why he does not get better, very angry with the 
Reichstag for its perversity in not voting the Military Bill. We 
have given at length elsewhere the language in which he is re- 
ported to have reproached the advanced Liberals who are so ill- 
advised as to feel bound by their previous declarations of principle, 
after they have been returned by the people on the strength of 
their professions of loyalty to himself. He must either dissolve, 
he says, or resign. We doubt if either course would help him. 
Dissolution would probably result in the return of more Ultra- 
montanes and more Socialists. The imprisonment of the popular 
Archbishop of Cologne would certain! y tend towards the former 
result, and every month of peace without menaces from 





France tends towards the political liberation of a certain amount 
of deep industrial discontent. The fate of the Army Bill pro- 
bably depends on Herr Lasker and his followers. If they stick 
to it that they will not vote so great a peace army as 400,000 
men, more or less, for an indefinite series of years, without 
securing to the Reichstag the power to review its vote at fixed 
intervals of time, the Army Bill will be lost, and what effect that 
may have on Prince Bismarck’s gout and the Emperor's 
bronchial tubes it is alarming to conjecture. 


The French elections of last Tuesday have again given to the 
Republicans two more of those decisive victories which, often as 
they have been repeated, seem to avail them so little in the 
divisions of the National Assembly. In the Haute Marne, where 
60,389 voted out of 74,077 electors, M. Danelle Bernardin, the 
Republican candidate, received 35,000 votes (or rather a few 
hundreds more, the votes of two or three communes not being 
counted in this total), against rather more than 24,000 given to 
M. de Lespérut, the Government candidate. M. de Lespérut 
was not only recommended by the Monarchists, but owed a good 
deal to the popularity of his father, and the services his father 
had rendered to the country in a long Parliamentary career. 
On the other hand, M. Danelle Bernardin was a new man, 
whose devotion to the Republic gained him his seat 
In the Gironde, where there are 205,000 electors, and 
145,740, or nearly three-fourths voted, the Imperialist and 
Monarchical candidates together fell short of the Republican can- 
didate’s poll by more than 2,000 votes; but it cannot be denied 
that the Imperialist candidate, General Bertrand, polled a very 
good vote. M. Roudier, the Republican, who won the seat, got 
74,424 votes ; General Bertrand (Imperialist), 47,977; and the 
Government candidate, Admiral Larrieu, only 24,580, little 
more than ten per cent. of the electors. Evidently the party 
which commands the least confidence in France is the party in 
power. 


Baron Reuter really should fine the person, whoever he is, who 
draws up his Paris bulletins. His telegrams always give the first 
impression, and his telegram sketching M. de Broglie’s plan for a 
Second Chamber is as full of blunders as of lines, The very 
first idea of the Chamber, which is not to be a nominee 
Chamber at all, but a Chamber with a majority of elected mem- 
bers, aided by the great dignitaries and some nominees from 
strictly defined categories of notables, is left out. ‘This election is 
not to be made by an Electoral College, though M. de Broglie 
did use that phrase, but by a constituency scattered over all 
France, and if the tax-paying limit is not placed too high, more 
independent of the State than even the regular electors. If we 
were to say M. de Broglie had made a House of County and 
University Members—as that description is understood in Eng- 
land—we should be nearer the truth than M. Reuter’s bulletin is, 


A struggle of great importance is going on in Suffolk and 
Cambridgeshire, the centre being about Newmarket. The 
labourers there, who see gentlemen spending thousands a year on 
training-stables, asked that their wages might be raised from 
13s. a week to 14s. The farmers refused, and on 10th March 
formed themselves into a strict Trades Union, in which ‘the 
majority are to decide and the minority to give way,” a proceed- 
ing quite as proper as that of the labourers. This majority then 
decided that it would lock-out all Union men for being Unionists 
like themselves, and never employ them again, and this resolution 
was carried. From 1,500 to 2,000 men were dismissed, and as 
the farmers are the Guardians, and can legally force applicants 
for relief to accept any work at any wages they like, the labourers 
must live on their own funds and the very large subscriptions 
sent to help them. ‘The men, of course, have no option but to 
submit or go elsewhere, and should adopt the second course early, 
and while they have still funds in hand to pay their way to the 
North. An immense quantity of irrelevant matter is introduced 
into the struggle, but as we try to show elsewhere, there is not 
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the smallest occasion either for violence or abuse. If the farmers 
do not like to pay 14s. a week, which, no doubt, will soon be 1és., 
they have a right to shut up their factories. If the men think 
they can get more by going elsewhere, they have a right to go. 
As there are no men to replace these, the farmers will be in a 
fix,—but that is a matter entirely for them to judge. 





The Bishop of Manchester has written a bold letter to the 
Times upon these incidents,—a letter which we have analysed 
in another column. In it he asks if the farmers of England 
“are going mad,” and after pointing out that a ‘peasants’ 


war” is the greatest danger that could menace Eng- | 


lish society, he calls on the farmers to decide whether the 
labourers can live in civilisation upon less than 15s. or 16s. a 


week, and says that if they really cannot pay such wages, then | 


the rents must be lowered. He is no lover of Trades Unionism, 
but Unions have been ‘forced upon the working-classes by the 
inequitable use of the power of capital.’”” The Bishop, we are 
afraid, is still under the impression that there is a ‘“ just price,” 
which ought to be enforced,—an allegation only true where there 
is monopoly. In a free country, with labour free to combine, it 
is market-price, not just price, which has to be discovered, 
and can only be discovered by those long ‘haggles’ 
which we call strikes. The Bishop says rents must 
come down. Possibly, but we rather doubt it, and certainly 
before they come down the experiment of letting the land to the 
labourers themselves will be tried. We wish some large owner 
in a rural district would put up 200 acres in five-acre plots to a 
rent auction, and just try what he would get, but that will not be 
done till labourers have votes. 


Serrano is, we think, slowly winning,—that is, in the great 
pounding-match going on round Bilbao he is forcing the Carlists 
out of their entrenchments. His losses in killed in one day ex- 
ceeded the strength of the whole European force under General 
Wolseley, but the Carlists lost as many, and the loss is of itself 
a good omen for the Republicans. If her soldiers will only fight 
properly, Spain must beat Biscay and Navarre, and when so 
many die the soldiers must be in earnest. Serrano is now calling 
for reinforcements, and 5,000 of the Guardia Civile, the best 


fighting men in Spain, were, by the last advices, on their way to | 


join him. If he will only keep on for a week “ pegging away,”’ 
as Lincoln said, and run any risk of temporary diserder, and 
accept no offers whatever except unconditional surrender, Spain 
may be rid of Carlism for some years. 


Mr. Cross on Friday week gave a final reply to the application 
for a release of the imprisoned Fenians :—‘‘It is not the inten- 
tion of Government to interfere with the course of the Law.” 


Dr. Livingstone’s body arrived at Suez this day week, so that 


it will only just reach England within the year after his death. | 


He died on the 4th of May, 1873, and the last entry he made in 
his diary was on the 27th April. There can, of course, be no 
doubt that a public burial in Westminster Abbey will be accorded 
to the remains of this wonderfully heroic, bold, and persevering, 
though, alas! somewhat inarticulate traveller ; but Mr. Disraeli, 
with that official dubiousness which he sometimes seems to 
cultivate, as if ostentatious hesitation would command the con- 
fidence of the British taxpayer, declined to pledge himself 
on Tuesday night, in answer to the Recorder of London, that the 
Government should pay the slight expense of a public funeral. 
There would be something so inconsequent in bringing the body 
back to Zanzibar at the public expense, and then declining to 
inter it at the public expense, that we cannot but suppose Mr. 
Disraeli’s hesitation to have been due simply to ofticial precedent 
and dignity. A Government might as well change its mind 
between the third reading of a Bill and the assent of the Crown, 
as bring the great African traveller’s body to England and then 
stop short of a public burial. 


The Select Committee on Privilege appointed to inquire into 
the circumstances of Mr. Whalley’s commitment by order of the 
Lord Chief Justice for contempt of Court during the trial of 
Arthur Orton, have reported, that, after considering the cireum- 
stances of the commitment as shown by the affidavits presented 
to them, and having heard Mr. Whalley’s written comments 
thereon,—*‘ parts of which appear to your Committee to be irre- 
levant to the specific object of the present inquiry,” but the 
whole of which, in spite of such irrelevancies, they lay before the 
IIouse,—they “are of opinion that the matters referred to them 
do not demand the urther attention of the House.” Poor Mr. 





| Whalley! Has not his public life been one long irrelevancy, 
which never demanded attention from any reasonable human 
| being ; though, if it had never had it, it might have been even a 
greater paradox of irrelevaney still. For our parts, we can only 
see any relevancy in Mr. Whalley’s public life by regarding him 
as the great manifestation of universal irrelevancy, written out in 
big letters, such as those who run may read and take warning by. 


| There seems to be a Vicar at Richmond-on-Thames, the 
Rev. C. T. Proctor, who wishes to introduce the old exely- 
siveness towards Dissenters, by walling-off their part of the new 
cemetery from the consecrated ground. Not only so, but he 
does this after he has given every one reason to believe that he 
contemplated no such course,—in the old cemetery it was not 
so,—and after a plan has been approved in which no such wall 
was marked. Of course, the Dissenters are very naturally indig- 
nant at this noli-me-tangere policy of the Church, and the wall 
| built by the vicar’s builder was in great part pulled down on, we 
believe, Tuesday night. But the Vicar insists on having it 
| built up again. We only hope the Vicar is not in the pay of 
|the Liberation Society. He will do a great deal more for it 
| than Mr. Miall’s open agents. Cannot the present Home Secre- 
| tary, who has expressed an almost exceptionally enthusiastic 
| opinion in favour of burying religious opponents side by side, be 
| got to interfere? If Mr. Proctor would like to be buried himself 
in a completely walled-round grave, so as to keep as clear as may 
| be of Dissenting decomposition, we don’t suppose that either the 
| Dissenters or anybody else would object. 


The Saturday Review of last week came out in quite a new 
| character. We have known it angry, we have known it bitter, 
‘and we have known it sardonic, but we never before saw it 
| apoplectic with dignity. We said it ‘held a brief for the Council 
| of India,” and it says we mean that it is not independent, does not 
express its own views, but expresses those supplied to it on 
behalf of the Council of India. Nonsense. We do not profess 
| to write legal English, but colloquial English, and described the 
| Saturday Review as holding a brief for the officials, just as we should 
| describe ourselves as holding a brief for the people of Bengal. 
| That it has offictal information is clear, though the information 
| may not come from the Council asa body ; but writers may honestly 


| agree with officials, just as they may honestly disagree with them; 
/and the Saturday Review, as a rule, honestly does both, in the 
|same number. The lofty lecture which follows about the duty 
| of journalists to sit as judges, and not as advocates, has given us 

a new and most interesting experience. We can now understand 
| how a clergyman feels when forced by circumstances to sit under 
| one of his own old sermons. 


As our present position about the Famine is evidently mis- 
| understood, we will just restate it. We hold the Government of 
| India to have failed for nearly three months to meet an inevi- 

table danger in any adequate way. That Government, however, 
| once awake, acted with great energy, and will, we scarcely doubt, 
“save” part of Behar. The “ counties covered with carts and 
| armies of coolies,” for which we called, are there ; the economy 
we derided has been abandoned ; the labour test we denounced 
| has been made nominal; and even the method of carriage we 
|suggested, namely, carriage of rice-bags by coolies to the 
villages, has been officially sanctioned. The deaths in 
Tirhoot, Chumparun, and elsewhere, are very numerous— 
‘the Viceroy’s report of ‘ six” merely showing that the 
people do not die while civilians are looking at them— 
but they probably do not yet exceed the inevitable proportion. 
The great fear now is for the half-famine districts, for counties 
like Burdwan, where the sub-divisional officers ‘‘ send in gloomy 
accounts ;” like Purneah, where the Licutenant-Governor cannot 
account for the absence of people on the works; like Sarun, 
| where ‘three-fifths of the labourers are women and children ;” 
like Dinajpore, ‘* the most distressed district of all ;” like Bhaugul- 
| pore, where in February Sir R. Temple “ thought supplies must 
be largely increased ;” like Hooghly, where the police are already 
distributing money; and like the Eastern Districts—as yet only 
distressed by high prices, but “for which there will be little or 
| no reserve of food.” Every one of these statements, except the 
lone on Hooghly, is official,—that is, is taken from the weekly 
| narrative of the Government of Bengal. Lord George Hamilton 
| says the half-famine districts are provided with stocks, and we 
have no evidence that they are not, though if the Eastern Districts 
' should suffer, we have evidence that they cannot receive aid; but 
| the test will come soon, and will be terrible. It is after the rains 
| have ended, after Bengal has been for ten weeks a prison-house, 
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that mr shall know whether or not we have stored up sufficient 
grain on the spot, Six weeks more, and transport will be 
impossible. 


On Saturday Cambridge won the annual boat-race against 
Oxford. There was nothing particular to mark the race this year, 
except that it was rowed rather slowly, that it attracted a rather 
less crowd than usual, that the Eights do not seem to have been 
quite so much photographed, and that the descriptions in the 
newspapers were almost short enough to be readable. 
more improvement of this kind, and the importance of the race 
may be reduced to the reasonable proportions which it has long 
absurdly exceeded. ‘There is no reason why a boat-race should 


not give London a holiday, but there is every reason why it | 


should not be raised into a national event, or one of importance 
to the Universities. 


Mr. Cross has set at least one very dubious precedent by re- 
mitting, apparently on the weakest ground, one half of the 


sentence of fourteen days’ imprisonment passed on a young man | 


for cruelly beating a cat. In answer to Sir W. Stirling-Max- 
well, on Monday night, he stated that he had remitted the 
sentence because there was a doubt about the lad’s cruelty. 
The magistrate who investigated the case had no such 
doubt, and Mr. Cross did not state that there was any 
new evidence which had not come out on the original hear- 
ing. Had the lad belonged to the poorest instead of to the 
middle-class, he would probably have had no friends to 
intervene, and so the whole of the sentence would have 
been put in force. It is very dangerous to give the im- 
pression that justice in such cases is not even-handed, but leans 
towards the culprits who have the most influential friends. Mr. 
Cross would have done better not to intervene. 


Lord Shaftesbury has gained a signal triumph over ‘“* A Member 
of the Cobden Club,” one of the hard school of Economists, who 
quoted in the Times of this day week Mr. Cobden’s bitter words 
against the factory laws so closely associated with the name 
of Ashley. Lord Shaftesbury admits that Mr. Cobden at 
first (in 1843 and 1844) always spoke of his measure in the 
tone of profound scorn reflected in that quotation. But when 
in 1816 Lord Ashley brought forward his Bill for the regu- 
lation of the labour of women and children in calico print-works, 
Mr. Cobden said to him, ‘‘I am stoutly opposed to factory legis- 
lation and interference with the work-people, but the evidence 


placed before me of the terrible sufferings to which women and | 


children are exposed is such that I cannot resist you.” So, too, 


Sir James Graham was for many years a stern antagonist of Lord | 


Ashley’s. 
convictions :—‘‘ I have a confession to make to the House. 
Experience has shown to my satisfaction that many of the pre- 
dictions formerly made against the Factory Bill have not been 
verified by the result, as, on the whole, that great measure 
for the relief of women and children has contributed to 
the well-being and comfort of the working-classes, while it 
has not injured their masters.” Now, when, as one result of the 
salutary limits imposed by Parliament on laissez-faire, the fear of 
laissez-faire is again vanishing from amongst us, it is very good 
for us to recollect how the greatest apostles of that principle 
were silenced thirty years ago by the overpowering evidence of 
facts. We should be the last to wish to curtail needlessly indi- 
vidual liberty and responsibility, but it cannot be doubted that 
the maximum of liberty is secured, not by laissez-faire, but by cer- 
tain moderate restrictions on the greed of a few strong individuals, 
in the interest of the many weak ones who, without such protec- 
tion, are clay in the hands of the potter. 


Dr. Pusey, in a letter to Monday's Times, sets a good example 


to his Ritualist friends, by expressing his own conviction that | 


outward forms are not of the essence even of the High-Church 
faith, but matters of secondary importance, which should be 
adapted to the circumstances of the worshippers. “I do not 


think,” he says, “that it is necessary to the proper declaration | 
of the true faith that the celebrant should stand with his back | 


” 


to the congregation.” ‘I have myself so stood only where it was the 
custom so to do, or when the congregation (I knew) wished or did 
not object toit.” Again, ‘‘ Very few clergymen will, I hope, be so 
ill advised as to make any grave changes, even though ruled to be 


their congregations.” If Ritualists in general had 
Principle, we should not have had the Church in danger from 
their antics, though we suspect that instead of patiently waiting, 


A little | 


But on May 9, 1861, he avowed the revolution in his | 


| that nothing in France ean survive ridicule. 





_as Dr. Pusey thinks, for certain victory, they would be patiently 
waiting for certain defeat. 


Mr. Knight, of Dundee,—the persecuted of the Free Church,— 
has applied to be admitted into the Established Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, and his congregation has heartily supported 
him in this course. This scores one for Establishments, which 
undoubtedly favour and protect theological and intellectual 
freedom. But even in the Established Church of Scotland, 
| which derives no such advantages from express interferences 
of the State as the Established Church of England has derived 
| from that source, Mr. Knight will hardly find his freedom as large 
| as he desires it. The nextstep may perhaps be to the Established 
Church of England, where he will be as much freer than he can 
be in the Presbyterian Establishment, as he will be freer in the 
Presbyterian Establishment than he was in the ‘“ Free” Church. 
The grammarians of the future will note the excessive irregularity 
in the degrees of comparison of the word “free” in its applica- 
tion to Churches, They will probably state them thus :— Positive, 
‘‘ free ;” comparative, Established ; superlative, Erastian. 





Our contemporary the Lancet has read “ with equal astonish- 
ment and pain” our remarks of a fortnight ago on Dr. Wickham 
| Legg’s painful vivisections at St. Bartholomew's, and our ex- 
pression of the hope that the Governors of St. Bartholomew’s 
| Hospital will not mark their approval of that practice by 
| giving him high office there. The “ astonishment ” at least was 
‘unpardonable. If we have made any one thing clear in 
, these columns, we hope it is our opinion of the practice 
‘of inflicting long-enduring suffering on the lower animals 
for the sake of scientific research. As for the “ pain,” 
it is probably not so great as that with which we read 
| Dr. Legg’s own account of his experiments on the sixteen cats. 
It is, we fear, quite true, as the Lancet says, that ‘* with Dr. Legg 
| would fall a host of men whose names have a European reputa- 
tion for their contributions to our knowledge of disease and of 
| its treatment.” But we cannot help that. We want to see the 
law respected in England, and we are quite sure that vivisections 
| which are not guarded both by administering efficient anesthetics 
| at the time, and by destroying the animals operated on before they 
| awaken to the sufferings resulting from the operation, are, at least 
; when inflicted on domestic animals, an offence against the second 
|section of 12 and 13 Victoria, c. 92, and liable to be visited 
| with a summary penalty under that section. Dr. Legg did give 
| chloroform to his sixteen cats, but he did not destroy them 
| before they began to suffer from the results of the operations, 





| On the contrary, some of them lingered for weeks, and lingered 
It seems to us in the highest 
| degree reasonable and proper to urge on the managers of a 


|most miserably for many days. 


| great public institution that they shall not appoint a physician, 
| however able and eminent,—as we doubt not that Dr. Legg is,— 
who frankly and publicly connects their institution with practices 
| probably illegal, and certainly opposed to the spirit of the law, 
to a high and responsible office in their service. 


Some Communists and Henri Rochefort have escaped from 
New Caledonia. The wildest stories as to the method of their 
escape are current in Paris, the most popular being that they 
swam through a mile of sharks, but we prefer the prosaic account 
telegraphed from Sydney. A vessel visited Noumea with goods, 
and asmall band of men got on board as “‘ stowaways,” who were 
not, of course, seen by the captain until out of French waters, 
when of course he was under no obligation to return. ‘The stories 
about the complicity of the Government, or of the Governor, or of 
the French Consul at Sydney may be true or false, but are none 
of them in the least necessary to explain the escape. Rochefort’s 
friends were sure to find an agent in Sydney, and as political 
prisoners in New Caledonia are not ironed, all the rest was easy. 
The dread of Rochefort’s pen, expressed alike by Government 
and the Bonapartists, is a curious testimony to the old saying, 
Rochefort has not a 
soldier behind him, no party, nothing but a pen, and his escape 
from the antipodes is nevertheless a European event. 





Michigan, Iowa, and Ruode Island all seem to be thinking of 
trying the experiment of Women’s Suffrage for us. At least, in 
all these States, an amendinent of the State Constitution sanction- 
ing women’s suffrage has been approved in the Lower Chambers, 
though not in the Senates. And the experiment will be of the 
complete kind,—not the excuse for it proposed in this country ; 


lawful, without having first won the confidence and good-will of | married as well as single women will have votes. In Rhode 


acted on that | Jsland at least, the experiment would be tried under conditions 


instructive even to the Old World. 
Consola were on Friday 91} to 92. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—p~— 
DR. FRASER ON THE AGRICULTURAL LOCK-OUT. 


S° low has the character of the Episcopal Order fallen in 

this country, that a Bishop who shows real pluck and 
spirit in defence of any cause other than Church property, 
Church etiquette, or Church ritual; who can tell the country 
that, when a nation is in suffering, private benevolence is of 
little use; and who dares, when the need arrives, stand be- 
tween the poor and the well-to-do, runs a serious risk of being 
misunderstood. Throughout Belgravia and May Fair, in scores 
of “stately homes” and “pleasant granges” over the country- 
sides, Dr, Fraser, Bishop of Manchester, was, we doubt not, 
denounced on Tuesday morning with an unction Rome can- 
not equal, and a plainness of speech to which she is much 
averse. What! a Bishop, and a Bishop of Manchester, to tell 
farmers that they are ‘‘mad’’ to organise lock-outs; to remind 
us that, in Suffolk and Essex, there are thousands of agricul- 
tural labourers turned off ; to hint that a labourer needs to be 
a unionist ; to whisper, however gravely and soberly, of “a 
peasant war;” to assert that a hind should have sixteen 
shillings a week; to dream openly in the Zimes that, if not, 
“rents must fall,”,—here is the end of the world at last! 
Why, a Bishop, a Bishop of the English Church, ought to be 
thinking of Greek texts, not human sufferings ; to be preach- 
ing content, not energy; to be, if not an advocate for horse- 
ponds, at all events a gentle ally of the rich, teaching the 
poor in smoothest tones that Heaven, and not Herefordshire, 
is the place for them to be happy in. It is monstrous! Mr. 
Disraeli was right, the rich say, when he said Manchester wanted 
an angel, not a Bishop ; but it is all our own fault, for allowing 
a Bishopric to be created in such a place, where its occupant 
was sure to be infected with modern ideas. You do not hear 
attacks on employers in nice, sleepy, Episcopal places like 
Wells. Dr. Fraser must be discountenanced, must be shown 
that he has stepped out of his functions, must have the Parable 
of the Penny a Day printed in gold letters and sent to him 
by post. Above all, he must have no promotion. It is true, 
Dr. Browne did tell his clergy in Ely that if things came to 
the worst, the Church must prove herself the Church of the 
poor, and not of the rich; but he did it in a suave and proper 
manner, just as we say of ourselves that we are miserable 
sinners, and nobody who could be hurt attended to him. But 
a Bishop who can talk English, writing English like that in 
the Times, and saying those dreadful things about rents,—why, 
he might as well be a heretic, and should be sent to Sir R. 
Phillimore. 

Of a truth, we have not seen such an instance of cool, 
disinterested daring as this Episcopal letter to the 7%mes 
within the higher ranks of the Church for years, and are almost 
tempted to believe that a Bishop is not of necessity slightly 
epicene in his utterances; that he may ultimately, by talking 
in English instead of a dialect, and reading the Sermon on 
the Mount as well as the Rubric, regain something of the 
moral authority his Order has pitched away. Nobody, except 
perhaps Christ, was asking Dr. Fraser to say a word for the 
poor people of Suffolk and Cambridge, who are not even in his 
diocese, who are led by men by no means all good, influenced 
by a paper just punished for libel, and ready actually to leave 
their parishes uncultivated rather than not have some of the 
harvest when it is reaped. Yet, considering that he might do 
some good to needy men, might obtain for the poor a hearing, 
might do somewhat to wipe away the stigma that outside the 
cities the Church is a mere branch of that more universal 
institution the Squirearchy of England, he has—it may be after 
reflection, it may be without reflection, for we know nothing of 
Dr. Fraser but his action—quietly pitched his almost inevit- 
able reversion of London into the sea. Bishops are excellent 
men, most excellent, but it is not every Bishop who, for the sake 
of men he probably never saw, will do a thing like that, or 


elevate the character of his Order at so heavy a price. | 





irs 
pay more than they do, they have a right to dismiss their men 
for asking so much, and to dismiss them in a body, just as the 
labourers have their right, by inland emigration, to dismiss 
the farmers. In declaring that they will not take Unionists 
the farmers are legally in their right, just as they would be in 
their right if they rejected all applicants for labour with blue 
eyes, or as the labourers would be in their right if they refused 
en masse to serve any farmer who did not touch his hat to 
them. Both demands would be foolish—though we make of 
the latter foolishness a law in the Army—both would be useless 
interferences with human freedom, but both would be within 
legal right, and could not be fairly regarded as legal oppressions, 
The Bishop warns the country of agrarian danger, and he is 
right in warning it, but neither farmer nor labourer has g 
right to believe himself at war. If the farmer uses his posi- 
tion as Guardian to reduce wages, if as a house-owner he 
ejects without notice, if as a member of the Association he 
slanders individuals, he is in the wrong; and when that ig 
practicable—that is, when a County Court is near enough 
—should be punished for the wrong. He has no right 
whatever, except to dismiss the man who will not take his 
pay. But then the labourer has no right to act illegally, 
either to coerce men who will take low wages, or to hold out 
menaces about ricks, which we are happy to believe are only 
menaces ; or if the farmer keeps his tongue under control, to 
be so astoundingly abusive as he sometimes is. His right is 
to refuse the low wage and sit quiet, or to quit the village for 
one where the rate of wage is higher. Suffering is a pallia- 
tion for a great deal, but it is not a justification for everything, 
and in no ordinary case is it a justification for breaking the 
law. If the labourers by their thrift have built a Society 
which can keep them, their right to sit still on their earnings 
is as clear as that of any other capitalists; if they have not, 
their right to depart is as clear as that of any shopkeeper 
who, not getting on well in his business, looks out for a more 
attractive situation. To menace the ricks is absurd as well 
as wicked on the labourers’ part, just as to menace the horse- 
pond or the horsewhip is absurd and wicked on the farmers’ part. 
Both sides are bound to fight out their difference within legal 
limits, and to remember that while the oppressor is con- 
demned by Scripture, so also is the thief. We admit that in 
such a struggle the labourer is fearfully overweighted, that the 
magistracy is against him, that the tenure of his house is 
against him, that his poverty is against him ; but so are these 
things against all other poor men in the struggle of life. There 
is nothing for it but extra exertion, extra patience, extra firmness 
in peaceful combination to depart, until the other party to 
the contract gives way, or disappears before some one who can 
pay the additional wages required. The only legal injustices 
in the matter are those laws which refuse to the agricultural 
householder the political power granted to the urban house- 
holder, and which place all magisterial power in the hands 
of a class necessarily biassed towards the farmer; but those 
laws are the fault of Parliament or of historic circumstances, 
not of individual farmers. 

We press what we may call the economic part of the 
question, because both farmers and labourers seem to us 
slightly mad upon the point,—the farmer asserting that it is 
“unjust ” to ask more than he can afford, the labourer assert- 
ing that it is unjust to give him less than would make him 
comfortable. There is no injustice in either case ; the labourer 
having, if off the parish, a perfect right to ask any sum he 
likes, and the farmer having a perfect right to refuse to give 
him more than he likes. The labourer is merely the seller, 
the farmer the buyer of labour, and labour not being @ 
monopoly, neither has the smallest right to be out of temper 
because he cannot agree to the terms proffered to him. But 
on the expediency side of the question we entirely agree with 
the Bishop and the Times. If the farmers want to keep up 
the old semi-feudal order of things, in which alms and kindli- 
ness took the place of silver wages, they must avoid lock-outs, 
which can be justified only on the most rigid principles of 


We are glad to find such a one, and that all the more, | economy, pushed as we have pushed them in this article, to 


because we are not quite sure that his inner thought. on 
some points is the same as our own. Of the utter 


imprudence of the great lock-out which has thrown 4,000 | é » 
labourers out of employ, and will, in the end, leave forty | away till he gets the wages which satisfy him. 


| their last extent. 


A lock-out is the extreme assertion of the 
law of free contract, which is precisely what the farmers do 
not want, for free contract enables the labourer to wander 
It is a direct 


villages without cultivators in the Eastern Counties, we are as | abolition of that old principle of “ kindliness’’ on which the 


convinced as the Bishop; but we cannot deny to the farmers | 
the right of combination which we concede to the men, | 


cannot allow, even for a moment, to either side the right of 


believing that they are at war, or can without guilt use any | : Scat 
of the expedients of war, If the farmers cannot or will not | cannot win, from the nature of things. We put aside rick- 


farmer relied, and when once attempted can at, the very 
best leave nothing behind it but the principle of a sufli- 
cient silver wage, and no obligation on either side. It 
is a declaration of war, and of a war in which the farmers 
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burning and all such evil nonsense, as a plan that has been 


tried against machinery, and has utterly failed, and point 
only to the governing fact of the case. There is no 
new supply of farm labour possible. Nobody voluntarily 

nits a city to become a farm labourer. Day by day the real 
labourer—the A.B. of the agricultural ship—drifts away to the 
city or the factory, and there is no one to replace him. A quarrel 
like this only intensifies the desire to go, and demonstrates the 
easiness of going. The world is competing with the British 
farmer, and so are the factory and the mine. A third-class 
railway-ticket, a long tramp, and a week of anxiety, and the 
ditcher on 10s. a week is secure of 16s., with a stone house 
and work for his family besides. How is the farmer to stand 
against that, or what is the good he hopes for from accelerating 
the process? He says his labourer is a villain, an “ ungrateful 
hound,” and all that ; but he wants a labourer, and where is he 
to get him? We ask the more reasonable of the Newmarket 
farmers if they really know of any human beings not born to 
it who are going to dig ditches for them for twelve hours a day 
and 13s. a week, with an extra wage in ,“ kindnesses,”— 
that is, alms? There are no such people, and in “ spiting” 
their labourers they are only cutting off their own noses. They 
may talk about machinery, and grass farms, and so on, but the 
resort to those expedients will extinguish them themselves first 
of all. Only capitalists can use machinery effectually, or manu- 
facture beef instead of bread, or even follow Mr. Clare Read’s 
plan of paying a few men very highly and drilling them to 
their work by educated supervision. The ordinary farmers 
must get on quietly with the men they have got, or not get on 
at all, and of all mad expedients for getting on quietly, a lock- 
out is the maddest and most disastrous. If there are cheap men 
to be had the farmers do not need such desperate expedients, 
and if there are not they do not benefit by them. 





A HOUSE OF NOTABLES. 


HE Duke de Broglie has been misrepresented by the 
telegraphic summarists. For his ends, the Second 
Chamber described in his speech of 28th March would prove, 
if it could keep its powers, very effective, and though we be- 
lieve it could not keep them, the scheme must be pronounced 
most creditable to its framer. It is not only ingenious, it is 
also unselfish, and if a Second Chamber in the true sense were 
possible in France, this one might work fairly well. The 
Duke, in the first place, surrenders absolutely the hereditary 
notion, as unsuited to French ideas, and no single member of 
his Senate will owe his seat to anything but his own merit,-—of 
some sort, one such merit being the favour of the Executive 
power. The Second Chamber is to contain about 300 
members, of whom a clear half will consist of members 
elected solely by the intelligence and wealth of the country, 
the suffrage for this Chamber being confined to the 
“chiefs of the magistracy, the heads of schools, the 
clergy of all denominations, the tribunals of commerce, the 
Council of the Order of Advocates, the Councils-General, 
and the largest taxpayers,” who would send up one or two 
senators for each great judicial district, or some other area to 
be adopted after discussion. With these, but never exceeding 
them in number, would sit, as of right, the Marshals and 
Admirals of France, the First Presidents of the Cour de 
Cassation and the Cour des Comptes, but not, so far as we can 
perceive, the Bishops, unless elected. There remain a certain 
number to be selected by the President from among men of 
great services or special knowledge, or who have lost their elec- 
tions, but are required to complete the Legislative force of the 
country. In fact the Second Chamber, or Senate, or whatever it 
is to be called, is to be a House of Notables, comprising every 
distinction except birth, and supported by the vote of the in- 
telligent and well-to-do. Every man would have his chance 
of entering it, yet no man would sit in it by accident, or with- 
out some inherent dignity, derived either from service or from 
the special favour of the intelligent and wealthy. If the nomi- 
nations were honest, and not merely partisan—if the President, 
for example, always chose a great man neglected by the Con- 
stituencies—that would be an excellent House, and might, as 


machine—a constant, though not a necessary assumption— 
she will hardly obtain a better one than this. Birth is finally 
given up as a qualification, and the Peers of France are to be the 
men who have forced themselves to the top, or are thought by 
the intelligent worthy of being there. 

It is only when we turn from the composition to the 
“attributions ”—or as we call them, powers—of this Chamber, 
that we begin to doubt both the wisdom and the fairness of 
M. de Broglie’s proposal. He invests his Senate with powers 
so enormous that he practically makes it, whenever it is in 
harmony with the Executive power, which will be its usual 
tendency, the stronger of the two branches of the Legislature. 
He gives it first, and “as of right,” equal power with the 
Chamber of Deputies, even, so far as he explains himself, on 
money bills,—that is, he risks the dead-lock which is only 
avoided in England and America by the habit of compromise 
inherent in people of Teutonic blood and in Italians, but never 
or scarcely ever exhibited in France. Then, to cure this 
dead-lock, he concedes to the Senate, with the approval of the 
President, and to the President with the approval of the 
Senate, the power of dissolving the Chamber of Deputies at 
will. That body, in fact, when it has passed a law, say, on 
promotion in the Army, is liable not only to find it vetoed, 
but to be itself punished for having passed it, with a penal 
dissolution for which there is no remedy. Moreover, if the 
new House is as refractory as the old, it can be dissolved 
again, and so on ad infinitum, or at all events, until the 
Executive has absolute need of new taxes, new loans, 
or new laws. The representatives of a class can, if the 
President consents, not only over-ride the representatives of 
the people for that special occasion, but can over-ride all 
France after it has been consulted. That is a preposterous 
power to concede, and certain within a few years, or even 
months, to produce a revolution. Let us suppose a Conserva- 
tive Senate, for example, to dissolve this Assembly and order 
new elections. A Chamber of Deputies would be returned 
containing a Radical majority, eager to act, burning with zeal, 
but utterly powerless, because another Chamber elected by a 
mere class resolutely rejected all its proposals. Does anybody 
who knows France believe that the popular body would sub- 
mit to be curbed in that way, or that its very first vote would 
not be, “‘ This Chamber represents France”? It might be dis- 
solved again and again, but would always return convinced 
that legislative power belonged to it alone. It may be said 
the Commons in England do not feel this, but it is notorious 
that they do, that nothing but a habit of compromise, the 
growth of centuries, enables statesmen to avoid a change in 
the Constitution, and that a Liberal House of Peers which 
constantly rejected the measures of a Tory House of Commons 
would assuredly find its wings clipped by a Reform Bill. 
Besides, the Lords here never even profess to throw out a Bill 
sanctioned by an election ad hoc, and so the electorate is made 
to act—very infrequently, no doubt, but still whenever it is 
necessary—as the arbitrating power. M. de Broglie himself, 
speaking of the Executive and the Legislature, says ‘‘two powers 
invested with different attributions, and in constant contact, 
very rapidly glide into antagonism,” and all then depends 
upon their comparative strength in moral influence or 
material force. But two equal branches of the Legis- 
lature are equally in danger of collision, and equally 
liable to be thrown back upon their power, whether moral 
or material. Pe hopes, no doubt, that in such a con- 
flict, the Upper House, with its right of dissolution, would 
always win ; but he forgets that as to influence the Deputies 
have France behind them, and the Notables only a class, while 
as to physical power, the Deputies on the most important 
occasion of all can hur! Paris on their rivals, while the Notables 
cannot be sure of the slightest material support. For—and it 
is this which brings into the strongest light the weakness of 
the whole scheme—M. de Broglie proposes that in the event of 
a vacancy in the Presidential chair, the two Houses shall agree 
upon his successor. They are quite certain to quarrel, springing 
as they do from such different origins, and with no dissolution 
possible, and no certainty which candidate the Army would 
follow, which Chamber is likely to win, the one consisting of 
Notables or the one representing France entire? As a matter 








the Premier says, contribute to the thorough representation of 
all living forces in France. It would be very Conservative, no 
doubt, but not Conservative in the usual Continental sense ; it | 
is not Clerical, except so far as President or electors might send 

in Clerics ; and it might—we do not say it would—but it might | 
show superior capacity for debate. That France can secure | 
any Upper House we doubt, but if she could, and if it is | 
assumed that the Upper House is to be the drag on the 


of fact, we all know how matters have always gone. The 
moment order has disappeared, the Deputies have assumed all 
power, and the Notables have scuttled home out of harm’s 
way, without waiting for a decree of abolition. Napoleon's 
Senate was a respectable body enough, but it had no more 
power in the hour of Revolution than our own Peers and their 


| lackeys would haye to protect Hyde Park railings. 
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It is said that the contest for the Presidency in America | words, namely, “standing at the North side of the Table,” 


strains her institutions to the cracking, but what would that | should be supposed not only to govern the whole service ag far 
contest be compared with the election of a President in France | as the rubric, “ then shall the priest turn to the Lord’s Table, 


by two co-equal and hostile bodies? Every such eaeummeed 
would be a signal for civil war. 

The arrangement could not work, even if the people accepted | 
it; but after all, is there the slightest chance of any such oc- | 
currence? If there is anything certain in the history of France, 
is it not this, that her people will not endure the existence of 
“ privilege” in its technical sense; yet what form of privilege 
could be so visible, or so invidious, or so indefensible as 
this right, granted to the rich, of a double share in the 
electoral power? Even in England statesmen have been com- 
pelled to abandon all property qualifications ; and in France 
they would create the most bitter heart-burnings, and set 
class openly and visibly against class,—the many poor against 
the few rich. The very lives of the new monopolists would 
be in danger, or if the police were too strong for that, the 
people, despairing of fair-play, would overwhelm the privileged 
and the Notables and the Deputies all alike by a single 
shout for Napoleon IV. Better one master to rule us all 
than this tyranny of caste. Look at this election in the 
Gironde, once the head-quarters of Legitimist feeling. Who 
is the single dangerous opponent of the Republic? A Legiti- 
mist? No man of that party is even nominated. A Govern- 
ment man? He is left at the bottom of the poll, with about 
an eighth of the whole electorate, officials included, voting in 
his favour. The single man who endangers the Republican 
seat is M. Bertrand, whose solitary claim is that he represents 
one of the First Napoleon’s faithful few. Does M. de Broglie 
think a privileged electorate distributed and visible everywhere 
in the Gironde would diminish the votes given to M. Bertrand, 
or does he think that the Notables could dissolve at will an 
Assembly of Napoleon’s devotees ? 


DR. PUSEY AND THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 

T must be admitted, we think, that Dr. Pusey represents a | 
comparatively calm and sane element of High-Church | 
opinion. Whether itis rational to hold his strange belief that | 
Ritualism is chiefly of lay origin, on the strength of the few | 
and isolated instances in which he has seen evidence of that | 





and say,”’ but also the whole of the service a/ter the last-named 
rubric, although there is nothing at all to show that the direc. 
tion of the last-mentioned rubric had been cancelled. We 
are even disposed to think, with Dr. Pusey, that a differently 
constituted Court like the New Court of Appeal might possibly 
reverse a decision which seems to have had more of policy in 
it than of law. But that in the meantime the law of the 
Church must be taken to be what the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council have declared,—and declared, we must 
remember, in the face of Sir R. Phillimore’s opposite view 
—seems to us too obvious to admit of a doubt. The High- 
Church party, of all others, are under the deepest obliga- 
tion to obey literally a commandment of Scripture which they 
very often enforce on others,—‘ Let every soul be subject to 
the higher powers.” Dr. Pusey can hardly maintain that 
this injunction is obeyed by those of his friends who openly 
contravene the decision of the highest tribunal of the nation, 
so long as that decision is in force. 

But we would rather dwell on the points which give us 
hope in Dr. Pusey’s letters, than on those which seem less 
reasonable. We need hardly point out that unless the differ- 
ent parties in the Church are prepared to be tolerant of each 
other, the National Establishment is a historical anomaly 
which cannot last. Even now it is a strange enough para- 
dox that priests, who are expressly protected by the highest 
ecclesiastical tribunal in their right to reject the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration, are none the less required 
to read in the Baptismal Service the formal admission 
that directly the act of baptism is over, the child is regenerate. 
“ Seeing now, dearly beloved brethren, that this child is re. 
generate and grafted into the body of Christ’s Church, let us 
give thanks,” is a passage which Dr. Pusey says that a certain 
school of Churchmen omit, and in that case certainly they are act- 
ing as illegally as Ritualists who read the prayer of consecration 
with their backs to the people, or use a wafer and wine mingled 
with water. Nor is it less strange that priests who are 
protected by the highest tribunal in their right to hold Con- 
substantiation at least, and who regard the consecrated ele- 
ments with the most devout worship, are yet authoritatively 


very unusual condition of things, we will not say ; but at all | bound by the rubrical note at the end of the Communion 
events, Dr. Pusey writes with three notions manifestly in the | Service, in which it is declared that the adoration of the ele- 
ascendent in his mind,—(1) that whenever the law of the | ments is idolatry, ‘to be abhorred of all faithful Christians,” 
Church is fairly determined as to ritual, it ought to be obeyed | Again, what can be more strange than the position of Broad 





by those clergymen who claim to stay in the Church ; (2), 
that it is inexpedient and even “ tyrannical,’’—“ tyranny ”’ is 
the word expressly applied by Dr. Pusey to the practice, —to “in- 
troduce ornate services against the wishes of the people ;” and 
(3), that questions of ritual, are after all, subordinate, and that 
the believer in the Real Presence, for instance, need not turn his 
back on the people in the prayer of consecration in order to 
express that belief, especially if the people disagree with him 
and are offended by his attitude. Now with such admissions 
as these, it seems to us that it would be perfectly possible to 





Churchmen, who are protected by the highest Court in the 
realm in their right to reject everlasting punishments, and 
yet are as much legally bound to read the Athanasian Creed 
on Christmas Day, Easter Sunday, and the other preseribed 


| festivals of the Church, as the Evangelicals are to declare the 


child whom they have baptised, regenerate on the spot. It is 
quite clear that all Church parties alike live in glass houses, 
whose abodes may be rendered extremely uncomfortable by in- 
tolerance on the part of their various opponents. The National 
Establishment is and always has been a compromise, only pos- 





find a modus vivendi with the party which Dr. Pusey repre- | sible because history accepts an easy logic of its own, which is 
sents, if only that party would acknowledge and obey his word | far from intolerant of intellectual paradox and moral contra- 
of command. No doubt it is not very reasonable in Dr. | dictions. What we maintain is, that if the National Church 
Pusey, holding the view he does, to apologise for the general | is to last, the spirit of mutual forbearance must continue. No 
neglect with which the recent decision of the Privy Council | school can claim the Church for its own, or prevent the other 
on the posture of the priest in the prayer of consecration has | schools from exposing the weakness of its separate position. 
been treated by the ritualist party. Dr. Pusey excuses this | The only practical question is, how shall the rule of mutual 
neglect on the ground that Mr. Purchas’s case,—the one on | forbearance be best applied to the practical conduct of divine 
which the decision was given,—was an undefended case, in | worship, in circumstances thus embarrassing ? 

which the argument in favour of the Ritualist practice was never | It seems to us that Dr. Pusey’s letters do suggest a possible 
heard. Now as we happen thus far to agree with Dr. Pusey,— | arrangement. Nothing can be clearer than that he depre- 
indeed, we expressed that agreement at the time of the Purchas | cates as sheer madness the attempt to force his own ideas of 
case,—that the decision of the Privy Council in this matter was, the best form of ritual on congregations not adopting them, 
on the face of the Rubrics, certainly odd, and in our judgment | ard still more so, if they disapprove or detest them. He holds 
erroneous, we shall not be mistrusted when we point out} only that there should be a certain latitude allowed 
that he is virtually wrong in regarding the Purchas case as an | in the interpretation or the supplementing of the rubrics to 
undefended one. It is true that Mr. Purchas did not engage congregations who all agree to desire ritualism. We do not see 
counsel to defend him. But as the Judge of the Court any reason why that should be otherwise. What we, on our 
of Arches considered this practice of Mr. Purchas’s legiti- | parts, desire so earnestly is that laymen who feel that the ex- 
mate, and did not condemn it, the Judicial Committee of the | ternal part of the service embodies, or ought to embody, the 
Privy Council really had the advantage of something much | worship of the whole congregation, should not be distressed 
more impressive than a barrister’s argument, the Judge’s,— | and alienated by being compelled, if they attend church, to 
if we are not much mistaken,—carefully-explained rea-ons | take part in a ritual which seems to them a childish or super- 
for refusing to condemn the practice as illegal. We may and | stitious pageant. On the other hand, we have no reason in 
do agree with Dr. Pusey that there is something extremely arbi- | the world for wishing to inflict penalties on clergymen who 
trary in the assumption of the Judicial Committee that the | really follow out the desires of their proper congregations in 
words of the rubric preceding the Communion Service, the | this respect,—we say their proper congregations, because we 
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do not think it fair that strangers coming from a distance to 
hear a favourite preacher should be allowed to overbear the 
wishes of the residents. Now, as Dr. Pusey seems to agree 
with us in this view, why should it be impossible for the 
vicar or rector of any parish church to be assisted by a 
Council,—chosen, suppose, by the now voluntary Church-rate 

ers,—without a consent of a majority of whom, no eccle- 
siastical suit to compel conformity in a mere matter of external 
rites, should be entertained by any Ecclesiastical Court? We 
say in a mere matter of external rites, because it would never do 
to allow clergymen of different schools of thought to alter the 
liturgical forms at their own pleasure,—iv have one leaving 
out the “sure and certain hope of resurrection to eternal 
life,” another skipping the regenerating clause in the bap- 
tismal service, a third tampering with the litany, and a fourth 
abbreviating the creeds. There are some changes, especially 
the omission of the Athanasian Creed, which ought, we think, 
to be sanctioned by law, at all events, when both the congre- 
gation and the clergyman concur in wishing to omit it; but 
while the law remains as it is, the practice of giving any 
option to the clergyman what he should or should not 
read in our liturgical forms, is far too dangerous to be admis- 
sible. But as regards the mere mode of conducting the 
service, the degree of ornament admitted, the posture of the 
clergyman, the simplicity or elaborateness of the vestments, or 
even, as far as we see, the use of incense or of “ wafers,” there 
is no reason why the penalties of the law should be enforced 
against priests who might be supported in their breaches 
of it by a majority of a Council elected by the voluntary rate- 
payers. On the other hand, we would give such a Coun- 
cil very easy and swift modes of enforcing the law against 
priests who did not consult the wishes of their parishion- 
ers, so that the effect of the new rule would always be 


to enforce compliance with the wishes of the people in, 


any particular parish. It seems to us that such a plan 
would be infinitely better than that suggested by the Bishops, 
who propose that a Diocesan Council should decide when and 
where to enforce the law in a whole diocese. That does not 
really meet the point,—which is how to prevent interfering 
unnecessarily with the wishes of the worshippers in any par- 
ticular place. Most congregations like a simple service, and 
are really alienated and repelled by elaborate ritual. A few 
are of the opposite way of thinking. 
practice throughout a diocese would inevitably do violence to 
the feelings of many; and clearly, the tendency of a plan 
which leaves the question of the enforcement of the law in 
the hands of an elected Diocesan Council must be towards the 
assimilation of the practice throughout a diocese. 

In the meantime, Dr. Pusey would have more public influ- 
ence, if he would but condemn his friends for not obeying the 
existing law till some such compromise could be agreed upon. 
The impression one derives from their obstinacy is, that do what 


But to assimilate the | 


than they were when wrangling with the Prussian Diet 
about the constitution of the Prussian Army at a time 
when King William counted for little beside Louis Napoleon, 
and Count Bismarck for even less beside Count Morny. Yet 
now Prince Bismarck, as he groans on his sick-bed, is reported 
to talk after the following fashion; and Herr Lucius of 
Erfurt, in giving some correction to the report, appears to 
confirm all the more important statements :—“In 1867 I 
said let us set Germany in the saddle; she already knows 
how to ride. Iam afraid I must retract that remark. The 
Reichstag seems to wish to prove that Germany cannot ride. 
The Reichstag misunderstands the situation. Certain leading 
members consider themselves bound by earlier expressions of 
opinion, and for that reason they dare not do what the present 
emergency demands. With me it is otherwise. I have 
always striven to learn the new, and have always been 
ready and proud to correct errors of opinion. I put my 
country above myself, and a different attitude is to me in- 
conceivable; but in Parliament, men who were expressly 
elected on the strength of my name, whose constituents 
meant that they should support the Imperial policy and 
assist me against the common foe, seem to think that they 
are free to shirk the task when it conflicts with what 
‘they may have said at another time, in another place, and 
in altogether different circumstances. I am bound to be 
dissatisfied with such a condition of things. I cannot 
sacrifice my European reputation. I will demand my resig- 
nation as soon as [am able to holda pen. Perhaps there is 
somebody else who knows how to find a safe majority in this 
Reichstag. I have difficulties enough in the Bundsrath and 
elsewhere, and my friends point mockingly to the Liberals and 
Radicals in Parliament, and say, ‘ Well, those are the men on 
whom you rely.” An end must be put to such a state of 
things, which is fatal to the best interests of the Empire, and 
| there are but two remedies,—my retirement or the dissolution 
| of the Reichstag.” It is clear that the Prince chafes bitterly 
/under the reluctance of the Reichstag to vote for ever a 
peace establishment of over 400,000 men for the German 
Army, and regards that reluctance as a proof that now that 
| Germany is in the saddle, she cannot ride. Perhaps all it 
proves is that Germany, now that she is in the saddle, would 
like to have the power to ride her own way, and not Prince 
Bismarck’s way. For the present, there can be no doubt that 
she is quite willing to follow Prince Bismarck’s lead, and 
does not underestimate his powers as a guide. But it does 
not follow that on that account she should hand over, not 
merely to Prince Bismarck and the Emperor, but to Prince 
Bismarck’s successors and the Emperor’s successors, for an in- 
definite period, the power of directing the political riding 
excursions of Germany, and disposing of her vast military 
resources. It seems to us very plain that the Reichstag is 
right in taking this stand against the perverse and despotic 





we may to meet the wishes of particular congregations, the! resolve of the Emperor and his Minister to emancipate 
Ritualists would avail themselves of all we grant, but resist | the military policy of Germany from the authority of the 
just as obstinately as ever, in case the effect of the new rule German Parliament for as long as the present Constitution may 
should go against them. Clearly, an impression of that kind | last. It is not clear, indeed, that the Liberals will persist in 
is not favourable to a spirit of conciliation. | that wise refusal to commit future German Parliaments by their 
‘act. The last rumour is that if a slight reduction of some 
| 17,000 men is made in the numbers of the peace establish- 
| ment, the Liberals will vote the permanence of such peace estab- 
HERE is something very striking in the historic situation lishment,—a fatal step, which would deprive them of all real 
in Berlin. The Empire is not only founded, but at the | power for the future. But whether they yield or whether they 
very pinnacle of its military fame. France, with two pro- | stand out, it is sufliciently remarkable that another dead-lock, 
vinces wrested from her, is lying helpless and reticent almost precisely of the kind which agitated Prussia for many ses- 
at the feet of Germany. The Papacy is trembling before the | sions a decade ago, should have occurred within four years 
bitter thoroughness of Prince Bismarck’s ecclesiastical policy. | of the great victories which established the new German 
Two Archbishops and a Bishop of the Prussian Catholic Empire. ee. P i 
Church are in prison. Austria, so lately the bitter and | And what no doubt irritates Prince Bismarck more than 
humiliated foe of Germany, has given her old rival the) anything in the new situation is this,—that the crisis 
kiss of peace and forgiveness. Italian statesmen, though less|is more or less the result of the very policy 
submissive than they might be to German hints, speak with | by which he had, as he thought, united the National 
sugared words of the great German Power. Russia pays court| party under his leadership. When he declared war 
to the new empire on every possible occasion, and no one | against the Roman Catholics, he knew that he alienated a 
doubts that Germany is the arbiter of Europe. Yet | party that had considerable influence in the Empire, and that 
with all this success and glory, the great Minister who has so long as it was fairly treated, was little disposed to quarrel 
brought it about lies chafing on a sick-bed at the fei'nre of | with the strength of the State. Had that party been in 
his plans, harping on the necessity for his own resignation ; | favour with the Chancellor, instead of a persecuted party, it 
while the great Emperor scolds away at his Parliament about | would have voted his Military Bill to a man, and given him a 
the Military Bill, after a fashion that brings back even to him- considerable majority, even if only the Conservatives and the 
self his old and savage struggle with the Prussian Diet of the | Conservative Liberals, from amongst the other elements of the 
years 1862-66; and every one begins to see that the greatest | Reichstag, had remained true tohim. But to expect progressive 
prince and the greatest statesman in Europe are hardly more | Liberals to go with him here, solely because the Roman Catho- 
powerful in the sense of being nearer to their own ends, | lies go against him, is clearly pushing bis view of the power 
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of political hatred too far. No doubt, if the progressive 
Liberals do yield, it will be in very great measure indeed, 
because they esteem so highly the policy of the new ecclesiasti- 
cal laws, that they do not wish to endanger a Government 
which proposed and passed them. But even so, they will 
yield against their better reason. They will feel that, 
in putting so great a peace army at the disposal of the 
State for an indefinite time, they are crippling the popu- 
lar power, and selling their birthright for a mess of, no 
doubt highly flavoured, but yet temporary pottage. The 
Ecclesiastical party would have had no such scruple in sup- 
porting Prince Bismarck, and no doubt it must add greatly 
to the tortures of the Prince’s sick-bed, that he has thrown 
away so valuable and steady an ally for the sake of a party 
which is enthusiastic indeed while he leads it against 
Rome, but begins to desert him directly he hoists the flag 
of the military independence of the State. Prince Bismarck 
sees that with a great price he has bought the temporary 
allegiance of a party which cannot on principle give him per- 
manent support, while at the same priee he has alienated the 
support of a party which would gladly have given him per- 
manent support. 

Prince Bismarck’s mistake has been a double one. He 
has never rightly estimated the moral power of opinion, 
and he has estimated too highly the power of the per- 
sonal popularity gained by great achievements. He 
grossly under-estimated the necessity under which Roman 
Catholics would find themselves to resist the laws he imposed 
upon them ; he grossly under-estimated the difference between 
their sense of the deference due to the claims of a Church 
which lays its whole stress on authority and tradition, and of the 
deference due to the claims of a newly-founded State, however 
powerful. Again, he greatly under-estimated,—though not 
so greatly,—the necessity under which the Liberals would 
find themselves of holding to at least some rags and 
tatters of the creed of self-government; and he greatly 
over-estimated the extent to which his own claims 
as a popular Minister, who had set Germany “in the 
saddle,” crushed and mulcted France, and humiliated the 
Papacy, would be regarded as justifying his appeal to the 
Liberal party to trust him, even when he asked something 
quite counter to its own principles. Personal influence 
of that kind is no doubt great, but it is great only 
when you can preserve the decencies of dignified self- 
consistency and superficial continuity of principle. 
Bismarck has evidently held, more or less, that to ride 
rough-shod over principle is as easy as to ride rough-shod 
over the territory of a weak foe. It is by no means so easy. 
He asks a Church which has always boasted,—as well openly 
as in its heart,—of its infallibility and its independence of the 
State, to accept whatever terms the State likes to dictate, and 
he finds an obstruction in his path far greater than any 
which opposed the German armies on their invasion 
of France. He asks a party which has made the right 
and duty of self-government its main creed from time 
immemorial, to hand over for ever the most valuable 
element in that right of self-government to the disposal 
of a Minister, no doubt brilliant, and an Emperor, no 
doubt powerful and venerable ;—but, of course, they can- 
not help themselves; they must fret and fume, and 
wish to refuse, even if they do not turn out to have 
the courage to do so. Prince Bismarck has always over- 
rated the physical charms of power and success, and underrated 
the severe necessities of moral logic, the claims of a creed over 
the mind. Hence his miseries, as he tosses on the bed from 
which sleep is so often absent, and where the thought of his 
splendid past achievements seems to convey to the statesman 
arrested in mid-career, and taught by bitter experience what 
a little way his prestige will carry him, so little of calm and 
permanent satisfaction. 





SIR GARNET WOLSELEY. 


lee British public has found out a secret which may one 

day prove of considerable importance both to itself and 
to mankind. It can make successful little wars with tolerable 
ease. The old plan was to treat a little war exactly as if it 
were a great one, to prepare all sorts of plans, to throw the 
Departments into all manner of confusion, to fail at first, and 
then, in a passion of indignant surprise, to make a serious 
effort, and obtain a victory hardly worth its cost. Accident, 
however, or a happy inspiration of Sir Stafford Northcote’s, 
has changed all that, and shown this country that it can 


j strike effective blows at a very great distance without much 


disturbing its mind about the effort. The new plan when a 
war is necessary, is to choose a General, to send him 
to the spot, and then to let him be Government 
for the time being and for the special work. The 
Departments are reduced into very effective Store depart- 
ments, waiting only to fulfil the requirements of which he igs 
for that business the sole judge. The Abyssinian War was 
carried out in that way, and its wonderful, almost melodramatic 
success would have completely convinced the country of the 
advantages of the new scheme, but that it cost a great deal 
of money. Sir Robert Napier, the Dictator selected, was 
the right man in the right place; but he was a little 
more Continental in his views than those who selected him 
had supposed ; he wanted to make victory absolutely safe, and 
he had, as has since been discovered, a tendency to a very 
expensive perfection of equipment. If England had happened 
to be poor at the time the final bill was sent in, or had been 
a little less delighted at the achievement, there would have 
been more tendency to criticise the plan; but as it was, 
England was unusually rich, she paid the bill with a sort of 
feeling that its magnitude was creditable, she very soon 
forgot all about the affair, and the impression of complete 
success was so strong that when the King of Ashantee, pro- 
bably, Sir Garnet Wolseley says, after years of preparation, 
invaded British territory on the Gold Coast, the Abyssinian 
scheme was adopted once more. Sir Garnet Wolseley was 
selected to bring the King to a reasonable state of mind, either 
by reasoning with him or thrashing him, and there the 
matter was, as far as the Cabinet was concerned, practi- 
cally left. When Sir Garnet started, Mr. Gladstone said the 
Government had practically no plan at all, except to do exactly 
as it was bid. Sir Garnet Wolseley arrived on the Gold 
Coast, which he found still ours, because Colonel Festing, 
of the Marines, and Captain Fremantle, of the Barracouta, 
with a handful of Blue-jackets and Marines, had held Elmina 
and Cape Coast Castle for Her Majesty against the Ashantee 
army, had won a most gallant battle against an enemy now 
pronounced a most dangerous one, and had fought for a strip 
of coast like a forlorn hope. For that service—one of the 





Prince’ 


most remarkable ever performed on a microscopic, but perfect 
scale—Colonel Festing receives a O.B., one of the shabbiest 
rewards that even Great Britain, always stingy unless the 
butcher’s bill is heavy, ever bestowed, but, we suppose, enough 
fora Marine. Sir Garnet, once landed, found the Marines 
very ill, as they would have been, under the circumstances, 
in any other swamp; decided that the climate was the 
worst in the world, though Governor Maclean lived in it 
twenty years, and travelled about as freely as a native; 
assumed that natives who had been drilled, as Captain Fre- 
mantle reported, for one day and a half, would never make 
soldiers ; found that the King did not intend to be reason- 
able, and resolved that for thrashing him a small body of 
trained troops, less, all told, than a Prussian regiment, 
was indispensable. Thenceforward all within Sir Gar- 
net’s sphere of action went well. He thoroughly under- 
stood what he wanted, he asked for nothing to waste— 
indeed, to be very colloquial, he “cut it a little too fine’’; he 
provided for the men’s health ; he provided for fierce resistance, 
should it come; he carefully informed all men, down to the 
drummers, of the kind of work they might expect; and then 
he plunged into the dreadful belt of tropical jungle—jungle, 
not forest—full of undergrowth and creepers and impassable 
thickets, one hundred and fifty miles broad, which stretches 
between the Coast and Coomassie. The commissariat was calcu- 
lated toa week. The transport was improvised out of slave men 
and women with nothing to get either from victory or defeat, 
broke down a dozen times, and only got through at last because 
the West Indian negro soldiers behaved so well, and because 
Colonel Colley, appointed at the last moment, understood his 
business. The enemy turned out to be almost as formidable 
as Maories, who, on the whole, have more victories than defeats 
on their record, and did their very best to annihilate the army, 
which for two days at least was in the greatest danger of 
defeat. Through every obstacle, however, Sir Garnet, like 
Lord Napier, tramped steadily on, foreseeing everything, calcu- 
lating everything, sweeping away everything—were it jungle, or 
warriors, or the passive resistance of his human beasts of bur- 
den—straight to Coomassie, and to the conclusion of the enter- 
prise settled in his own mind. The march was a wonderful 
feat of skill and daring, and would of itself have deserved all 
the rewards Sir Garnet Wolseley has obtained, but he was 
destined to be still more successful. Like almost every consider- 
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able soldier that ever lived, Sir Garnet has luck, and it chanced 
that an officer appointed by the Colonial Office, and in whom, 
therefore, the General did not believe, had managed to induce 
4,500 natives, whom he utterly despised, to march on Coomas- 
sie from another side, and so frightened the King that he 
was ready for any terms. Sir Garnet drew up a Treaty 
apparently out of his own head, sent it in to the King, 
returned safely to England, and so now, as Carlyle says, 
«strikes the skies with his astonished head.” He had not 
made a blunder; he had done all his work; he had over- 


been idols of the moralists, from causes more or less accidental. 
Teachers have been discreditably overawed by the hexagonal cell 
of these excellent insects, which sheds a certain aureole of mathe- 
matical glory round their heads; aud Mr. Darwin had not, in those 
days, explained that the distinction between the comparatively bar- 
| barous bees—the Mexican Melipona domestica—which make spheri- 
| cal cells partially moulded, at the side at which they come into con- 

tact with each other, into rectilineal forms,—and the hive bee of 
civilisation, was not by any means so great as the distinction between 

the Esquimaux and the Englishman or Frenchman. ‘The idea of 


thrown a warrior kingdom which had ventured to invade | the bee as an insect of only one remove from barbarism, is an 


British territory ; he had not lost even temporarily in a mala- entirely heterodox one. 


rious climate and five days’ fighting above an eighth of his 
force; and he had done it all within the time he had fixed, for 
less than one-eleventh of the cost of the Abyssinian campaign. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley deserves all he gets, and this more,—to 
be remembered steadily as one of the reserved forces of the 
Empire, one of the few men whom Englishmen know they can rely 
on to do definite and important work, whenever it has to be 
done. His countrymen will, we doubt not, rely still more 
fully on the new method of making war, with the General as 
Dictator and the Secretaries of State as subordinates, and the 
departments will be delighted with their relief from responsi- 
bility. We have not the slightest objection, for that is, 
we believe as firmly as Sir Garnet, the true way of conducting 
the little wars of a great nation with speed, cheapness, and 
success. But we should like to point out just two points on 
which there seems no little likelihood that error may arise. This 
kind of cheap warfare will not do with the wrong man. Even 
Sir Garnet had taken too few men, and but for an accident, 
which he forgot to acknowledge in his speech of Wednesday— 
namely, that Captain Glover, with greater obstacles in every way 
but fighting, was nearly as successful as himself—would have 
missed one-half the results of the campaign. And, as a second 
point, this kind of dictatorship may be carried some day just a 
little too far. Sir Garnet Wolseley, who clearly adds to his 
great qualifications the most necessary of all, a profound 
belief in himself, in his speech at the Mansion House pressed 
the case against the “ politicals” a great deal too far. With 
his general objection that any such officer in camp is a 
hindrance we most cordially agree, for it is confirmed by 
the record of every modern campaign, even that between 
Germany and France; but he seems to us to mean that 
the General, besides being free of envoys, or commission- 
ers, or civil superiors of any kind, should decide also 
on the policy to be carried out. Under the circumstances 
of the Gold Coast this was needful, and as Sir Garnet 
Wolseley was quite competent to draw a Treaty, no 
harm came of it, but harm on other continents and 
in other circumstances might very readily come. Nut 
one officer in ten is competent to see the political 
consequences of a Treaty that suits his exigencies, but 
may not suit other and more important exigencies of 
another kind. Clear general orders ought to be laid 
down by the Government, or the General’s treaty-making 
power should be strongly limited by a necessity for final 
ratifications. Even in this Treaty, for instance, Sir Garnet 
has virtually bound us not to quit the Gold Coast, by 
making such a departure involve a breach of faith with the 
Chief of Adansi. We are heartily glad he has done so, hold- 
ing that nothing in the campaign proves the Gold Coast to be 
more unhealthy than Pegu was,—we lost by actual deaths 
from sickness more men in the first Burmese war than General 
Wolseley’s whole force ;—holding that cowards make capital sub- 
jects; and holding, finally, that our duty in Africa has to be done, 
whether we like it or not, that our people’s task in the world is 
to maintain in all manner of horrible places the Roman peace 
under which civilisation grows. But the power of making us 
take up such obligations is a very dangerous one to commit 
to any General, and is perhaps the point at which the new 
system of minor warfare requires to be most attentively 
watched, or even slightly distrusted. 








SIR JOHN LUBBOCK ON “THE LITTLE BUSY BEE.” 
IR JOHN LUBBOCK has been devoting his attention to 
the mental qualities displayed by bees and wasps, with a 
result which would be very far from satisfactory to Dr. Watts 
and those other orthodox admirers of the busy bee, who made that 
insect so obnoxious to our childhood by over-praise and invidious 
comparisons. In fact, the result of Sir John Lubbock’s ingenious 
investigations may be said to have been, so far as they have yielded 
definite results, decidedly iconoclastic. The bees have always 


Iu the last generation it was the insect 
devoted to the moral improvement of little boys and little girls, 
and it would have been a far less shock to our grandmothers to be 
assured that schoolmasters were capable of idleness,—this they 
really knew, though they carefully concealed their knowledge of it 
from us,—than that bees were in any respect undeserving of the 
eulogium uniformly bestowed upon them in moral books for the 
young. Nor can we say that Sir John Lubbock has exactly 
attacked their moral character. He does not at all deny,the bee’s 
laborious qualities. He credits the bee with a complete ten 
hours’ working day, even about the equinox, when the days are 
not at their longest, and does not suggest that they knock off 
work for any day in the week. But then an essential part of the 
glory of the bee in the days of our grandmothers was its wouderful 
ingenuity :— 
“ How skilfully she builds her cell, 
How neat she spreads her wax!” 
sang Dr. Watts, leading the chorus of the bee’s didactic admirers, 
—immediately adding, too, as from his young disciple’s mouth,— 
“Tn works of labour and of skill 
I would be busy too,” 
and evidently never dreading the advent of the day when the pre- 
eminence of the bee in such matters might possibly be rudely 
assailed. 
But that day has at length come. Sir John Lubbock has done 
a fair stroke of work towards exposing the Bees. ‘The unreasoning 
enthusiasm for bees, on the strength of their gift for architecture 
and organisation, has so prejudiced the eyes of naturalists, that 
they have been credited with all sorts of qualities not in the least 
borne out by facts. In fact, there has been something in 
the blind deference for bees analogous to the blind deference 
for the clergy. What with their monarchical constitution, and 
their ancient repute, and their formidable stings, and their im- 
pressive love for hexagons, it has been held a sort of impiety not 
to take example by the bees, and still more to speak lightly of their 
virtues. As Sir John Lubbock shows, bees have been assumed to 
possess the power of communicating ideas freely to each other 
on the slenderest evidence in the world. We suspect that 
these kind of qualities were ascribed to them rather honoris 
causd,—as honorary degrees are given to distinguished preachers, 
—rather than from any clear testimony in favour of the honorific 
opinion thus formed of them. Sir John Lubbock has taken 
great pains to test their capacities of communicating very 
simple ideas to each other, and has proved either that they do 
not possess it,—or, that if they do, they are even more purely 
devoted to the selfish system, and are less of communists, than 
men themselves. And as we shall see, the last opinion is not very 
probable, unless we attribute very great inequalities of intellectual 
capacity to the bees, and suppose at least one individual selected 
accidentally to have been by chance a bee-idiot. First Sir John 
Lubbock brought eight bees separately to some honey which 
he had placed in his sitting-room near the open window. 
In each of these cases the little busy bee fed with much 
satisfaction, flew away, and returned no more. Sir John then 
brought a hive of bees to his sitting-room, placing it between the 
open window and the honey, while he left open a little postern 
door in the back of the hive by which those of them which were 
of an inquiring and enterprising turn might find their way 
to the honey and then back again into the hive. Sir John 
Lubbock found that very few bees found their way through the 
postern at all, while of those which did so, the greater part flew 
straight to the window and did not discover the honey. The 
few, however, which did find out the honey went and returned to 
the hive at regular intervals, but did not communicate their dic- 
covery to their friends in the hive. Clearly either they were like 
Lord Byron, who, when he met a friend in Rome, humorously 
explained in his journal, “‘ Did not invite him to dine with 
me to-day, because I had a fine young turbot which I wished 
to eat myself;” or if they were less governed by selfish in- 





etincts, they were also less competent to gratify generous 
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instincts. One experiment of Sir John Lubbock’s, if it were| them, through the blighting force of overpowering custom, 
made on a bee of average ability and culture, would be| Anyhow, if Sir John Lubbock’s views of the bees be true, we 
decisive on this point of intellectual capacity. ‘He put a/ must infer that if the instinct which now guides bees be not 
bee into a bell-glass, 18 inches long, with a mouth 6$ inches in | original in the species, the species must at one time haye been 
diameter, turning the closed end to the window.” If, then, the | vastly superior in general intelligence and resource to what it now 
bee had had sufficient sagacity to explore its prison, it would have | is ; and that the accumulation of experience, instead of promoting 
found that at the end furthest removed from the light there was| must have diminished the general mental resources of the bees. 
no obstacle to its escape at all, though at the end turned towards | Even that inference would itself be of the greatest moment in 
the light there was no escape. It does not seem, however, to have | estimating the worth of mere experience as the chief factor in the 
occurred to the bee to try for an egress on the dark side. ‘'The | progress of races and the growth of organisations. 

bee buzzed about for an hour, when, as there seewed no chance of | 
her getting out, he released her,”—clearly, a bee quite without | 
scientific method, and destitute even of that familiarity with the | 
paradoxes of the universe which might have suggested to her that | 
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SEX IN EDUCATION. 
R. E. CLARKE, Professor of Materia Medica at Harvard, 





her best way towards the light might well be to begin by retiring 
from it. Sir John Lubbock, musing on these phenomena, suggests 
that the bees and wasps which so often seem to be idling frivol- 
ously in our rooms have simply lost their way, and are not so much 
unprincipled loafers, as dull, laborious red-tapeists, which cannot 
originate anything when once off the beaten track of regularly- 
organised instinct. 

We confess to a feeling of satisfaction in the result. Thanks to 
the didactic writers of the early part of this century, we have been so 
**gat upon ” by bees, as to feel quite a new sense of self-respect at 
discovering that after all they can’t go even a hair’s- breadth or two 
out of the beaten track of immemorial Conservatism, without coming 
to signal grief. But there is an inference from these facts of even 
more importance than any touching simply our private vanity, 
supposing that what Sir John Lubbock has observed should be 
confirmed by future observation. The favourite theory amovgst 


the American Cambridge, has published an able, quiet 
| little book, founded on an unusually great experience of this sub- 
| ject, which is, we believe, circulating very rapidly among the class 

for whom it is intended, the managers of national schools, both in 
| America and England. Much of it needs to be discussed rather 
|in a medical journal than in one like the Spectator, as being too 
| strictly professional for everybody’s reading, but the results, at 
| which the doctor arrives may be stated anywhere. His argument 
is, in part, no doubt based on special American experience, but 
| most of itis universal, and will well deserve the attention of the more 
fervid advocates of what is called the Women’s Rights Movement, 
| Dr. Clarke does not deny in any way the equality of the maleand 
| female brain, indeed, he asserts it with rather more energy than 
| Europeans will be willing to allow. He denies, as we understand 
| him, that there is any difference of mental capacity at all between 
| the sexes,—holds that girls might, as far as success is concerned, be 


an influential school of naturalists,;—-Mr. Lewes, for instance, in- | educated not only as well as boys, but in precisely the samethings, 


sists very eagerly upon it in his “* Problems of Life and Mind,”— 


is that instinct is nothing but the organised and hereditarily | 


transmitted experience of ancestors who have learnt to adapt their 
habits to their needs. ‘Thus the sure and elaborate instincts 
of the bees of to-day would be nothing but the confirmed 
predispositions to habit, due to the ingenuity and resource 
of the primitive bees of many centuries ago, hereditarily 
transmitted to their descendants. Now we are not going to 
refer to the difficulty that’ unless you start from certain 
instincts as a fixed point of departure, you can hardly find 
any explanation of the growth and building-up of any other 
instincts,—though it is obviously difficult to conceive what you 
could do, without assuming the instincts of sex, and either those of 
parental care, or of a ready-made power of discriminating the 
proper food and the best way to find that food, towards explaining 
the genesis of any other instinct at all. But without reyard to 
that further difficulty, one is compelled by Sir John Lubbock’s facts 
to ask oneself,—How is it that if bees were once so ingenious and 
skilful as to invent the architectural and organising babits which | 
they have now transmitted as instincts to their descendants, those 
descendants should be so utterly devoid of any similar intelligence of 
their own, that they cannot communicate to their fellows the best 
way to astore of honey, nor even find their way out of an open bell- | 
glass, simply because the opening is at the end furthest from the | 
light? Surely if Mr. Lewes’s theory of the origin of instinct were | 
true, the only thing to say of these bees would be that their instincts 
have been so completely sufficient for their life, that, by being saved | 
from necessity, they have lost that invention which is said to flow | 
from necessity ;—in other words, that the bees have been degraded | 
through the very perfection of the instincts formed for them and | 
transmitted to them by their ancestors. No doubt it is not the only 
case in which the transmission of a valuable method has caused | 
the complete loss of the originating faculty to which that method 
owed its origin. Chinese science is said to be in the same con- 
dition as the instinct of the bees would be on this hypothesis,— 
a system of valuable rules with the originating principle lost. | 
But still it is difficult to suppose that even the most degenerate 
descendant of a creature which helped to organise the hive, could 
have become so stupid as not to find its way out of a bell-glass 
with the mouth turned away from the light. Why, indeed, should 
not common-sense be hereditary as well as instinct? With us it 
is so, and the bee must have plenty of occasion for the exercise of 
common-sense in its little perplexities. ‘There is clearly a great 
difficulty in ascribing the origin of very recondite and artistic 
instincts to the wit of a creature which has transmitted absolutely 
no wit along with the traditions itinvented. If Mr. Lewes’s theory 
of the origin of instinct be true, some Lycurgus among the bees must 
have sworn the aboriginal hive to a system of rules which he deemed 
useful for them, and then departed never to return,—without 


calculating that the result would be to kill out mind amongst | men’s, that no competition between the sexes can be allowed, 


| A girl can study, say Euclid, as hard as a boy, and possibly with 
more success. Only if she studies it in the same way and at the 
same time, if she really works as her comrade works, from 
fifteen to eighteen, steadily and persistently, she will pay for her 
success a tremendous physiological price. She will, if she does 
| not lose her health, as she will do in most cases about two years 
' after her education has terminated, lose her right of maternity, 
or—and this is the more important point—will produce a breed 
of children all nerves and troubles, who will never from 
want of physical stamina take their proper place in life. 
Already it is painful to doctors from New England to travel 
in Nova Scotia, and watch the bright, healthy, cherry-cheeked 
little animals, who may not have half the precocious intelligence 
of the New Englander, but who will be as strong as if they had lived 
in England all their lives, and who, we may add, like other barbarous 
races, may one day teach their superiors that the world is not 
governed by brains, but by physical power. Punch’s amusing 
sketch of the strong lout of ten who tells his clever schoolfellow, 
‘¢] can’t talk French, but I can punch your head,” has a sub- 
stratum of bitter truth underneath the jest. It is not the kind of 
study, according to Dr. Clarke, which women have to fear, but 
the method and the time of study. Boys can persistently study 
on from twelve to twenty-one for six hours a day, and if they 
have good diet and plenty of exercise will not physically suffer ; 
but girls should stop heavy intellectual work from fifteen to 


| eighteen, and either cease to work altogether, or work half-time, or 


setting aside a rather absurd and thoroughly injurious conven- 


| tionality, work only when they know themselves to be in full 


health for working. If they do not, they themselves will not 
have the full intellectual benefit of their labour, will pay heavily 
in health, and will rear a sickly race, who will be all nerves, fret- 
fulness, and irritability, and as a normal rule, tending towards 
stupidity. 

That is the normal rule, stated by Dr. Clarke, of course more 
plainly ; and though we suspect he is speaking of an abnormal race 
mainly, the New Englander, who is injured by climate and by a 
peculiar diet at least as much as by any system of education, still 
every one devoted to education will read his book with profit, and, 
we think, more or less conviction. It is with his results, however, 
that we have to deal; and these, if accepted, would revolutionise 
almost every modern attempt at equal education,—would, for ex- 
ample, abolish mixed classes altogether, as no school could have 
two sets of working hours; would kuock the Cambridge examina- 
tions on the head, as enforcing severe labour just at the wrong time 
of life; and would substitute for all our present arrangements for 
educating girls by hard work up to fifteen, a mild, fitful, and semi- 
voluntary education up to nineteen, after which thorough education 
may begin again, to be continued as long as circumstances will allow. 
It follows that women’s education must be totally separate from 
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and that in the majority of cases no thorough education can be 


given to women at all. If they cannot study until they are 


married they will not study till they are forty, at which time the | 


disposition both of men and women towards study has greatly 
diminished. Of course, a class, and a large class, of women will 


study all the same, as, for instance, teachers; but after all, one | 


main end of education is to produce a continuing and therefore 
accumulative civilisation, an hereditary disposition towards cul- 


ture, and any system which is successful only with spinsters, even | 


if they take to teaching, is in great part sterile. It does good to 


one generation, but not to all generations, 2nd is comparatively | 


useless. That will be denied, we know, in a shoal of letters; but 
anybody who marks the difference between the lower class in 
Scotland, where education has lasted two hundred years, and the 


lower class in Essex, where men of the same race have been | 


educated for only one generation, will know that it is true. 

And this brings us to the only remedy which those who believe 
Dr. Clarke, and at the same time believe in female education, 
will be likely to accept, or even consider. His remedy, the sepa- 


| arrived from the Punjaub. ‘Truly it would have been like making 
ropes of sand, had this been attempted, and the llane ‘Tables were 
useless; but there was nothing for it but to set to work with 
| the Tables, and a mode of using them which I invented, and which 
was easily learned, and though [ could not instruct ignorant 
Mahratta Putwarrees, I could make others qualified for the work, 
which was commenced as soon as practicable. 

The details of land and its tenures by the people thus came 
under my observation much more perfectly than it could do in the 
course of ordinary settlements. Many definitions and claims arose 
which I had not before known of, and I felt a gradual conviction 
possessing me that nothing but the establishment of real-property 
| title would embrace all and satisfy all. I read the reports and defi- 
| nitions of the Bombay survey ; | provided myself with the Blue- 

book of 1853, which illustrates Mr. Thomason’s principles of 
| survey in the North-West Provinces, but though the Bombay 
| survey was for my purpose by far the best of the two (for Mr. 
| Thomason’s principles illustrated tenures which did not exist in 
the Dekkan), it did not appear to me to go far enough, and it 


| 


rate education of each girl according very much to her own will, | stopped short of the real end to be gained,—the creation of pro- 
would not work, and would be wholly fatal to collegiate life of | perty. Since then, I have read with pleasure the reports on the 
any kind. But has it ever been fairly proved that Mr. Chadwick's | survey of Berar, where the ancient tenures of Jand had fallen into 
theory—once so widely discussed, and in our experience so true, | the utmost confusion, and find it declared that land had already 
that half-time teaching was, for boys, so much more valuable than | assumed a real value, that tenure of occupation was sure, and the 
whole-time teaching—is, if applied a little later in life, wholly | assessment had been equalised by rates according to the quality of 


groundless? Is it not possible for both sexes, but more especially 
for girls, to make the quality of teaching more valuable than the 
quantity, or even than the energy, of teaching? We believe it 
is, We know that it answers in the best schools for young lads, 
and we can see no reason whatever why it should not answer in 
good schools for young women. [lalf-time is more expensive, 
more troublesome, and with very lazy people, less satisfactory, 
but with the only classes who really benefit by protracted educa- 
tion it might be productive of the best result. Nothing whatever 
is gained by driving a clever Jad six hours a day till he is made 
stupid by the pressure, and with girls the system is not 
only negatively useless, but very often positively injurious. If 


girls are to be thoroughly educated—and this is one of the women’s | 


rights to which we cordially adhere—a little common-sense must be 
displayed in the method of education ; and that common-sense is 
likely, after a little while, and under an eager competition, to be 
as wanting in England as in America, where, by the testimony of 
so many tutors and so many physiologists, a distinct lack of sense 
on the part of Trustees and doctors is visibly affecting one of the 


picked races of mankind, the true Yankee, who has governed and | 


taught till now, but is giving place to his fuller-blooded, but in- | 
definitely inferior Western brother. One Adams is worth, for 
governing purposes, shall we say five tons or five hundred tons of 
Andrew Johnsons ?—but it is not an Adams which female educa- 
tion, if so hotly pressed in girlhood, is likely to produce, but an 
etiolated, ricketty man, with no digestion, feeble nerves, and a 


tendency to morbid activity, rather than to genuine power of brain. | 

| 

——— ——— — 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 


THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY IN INDIA. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR."’) 

Sir,—The pleasant “bit of news” which you announce from | 
India in your issue of the 28th ult. in regard to “rights of | 
property” in India is indeed unexpected, and your illustration of | 
it in the able article in which it is embodied places the question | 
in so clear and practical a light, that 1 trust you will make many | 
converts from the dull monotony of the old system, so long clung 
to by Indian revenue authorities, to the more wise, more advanc- 
ing, more liberal, and more just system of the creation of real 
landed property. 

I will not enter upon definitions or arguments, for it seems to 
me that they are exhausted in your article, and in the Minute of the 
late Secretary of State in Council which you have quoted, but I 
can add, perhaps, some considerations which have seemed to me of 
very great importance in any practical application or definition of 
proprietary right, and which I would have carried outinthe Revenue 
Survey and assessment of the districts ceded by his Highness the 
Nizam to which I was nominated in 1856, and which I should have 
commenced én extenso in 1857, had not the Mutiny broken out. In 
1854-55 an order came from the Government of India to all 
Deputy-Commissioners of Provinces in our commission to survey | 
all villages by means of the Putwarrees, or village registrars, with | 
the Plane Table. ‘These Putwarrees were to be instructed, first, in 
schools, by the Deputy-Commissioners, and Plane Tables duly 











' 





| in land is really unsaleable without proper title-deeds. 


should not be compulsory. 
| option, in every case, of the holder, and J am much mistaken if it 


| the soil; but like the Bombay survey, it seemed to me to stop 
| short of the points most essential to the proprictor,—the creation 
of real property. 

| As soon as a considerable number of villages had been surveyed 
in my district of Nuldroog, I made a report on the work, and the 
| mode of settlement I proposed to adopt, which is briefly as follows : 
| Every holding, whether ‘‘ Miras” or otherwise, would have been 
| surveyed in the general area of every village, and its position and 
| amount in acreage perfectly known. For this possession or estate 
| I proposed giving a Government title-deed on stamped paper, 
| according to a scale of valuation, at the head of which would be 
|a map or plan of the property extracted from the survey. The 
deed would express hereditary tenure for ever transferable by sale, 
Government reserving a lien on the amount of fixed rent, what- 
ever it might be. Whether that rent was to be permanent or open 
| to revision every thirty years was a question for the present left 
open, as neither a proper valuation nor assessment of the land had 
taken place; but it should be made permanent, as soon as finally 
| assessed, 

Before I had determined on this course, I had laid my project 
| before all the principal zemindars, village headmen, and influential 
farmers, who not only welcomed the proposed creation of property 
with enthusiasm, but assured me that every acre of cultivatable land 
| in the district would be taken up as soon as it could be marked 
out into lots. As it was, the increase of cultivation under the 
prospect of what might take place was not less, I think, in 
1855-56 than 240,000 acres. Unfortunately for me and the 
people, the Mutiny broke out in 1857, and my survey, which 
would have begun in 1858, was suspended. I was transferred 
to Berar for special purposes, and afterwards to Shorapore, 
an’ was obliged eventually to retire to England, my health 
having completely broken down. Part of the Bombay sur- 
vey establishment was now employed in Berar, and has succeeded 
wonderfully ; but it has stopped short of the real practical creation 
of property, by not granting the title-deeds on which that pro- 
perty would assume its proper estimation and value. It is prac- 
tically far short of this to tell an occupant that his name is 
duly registered in the survey-book and that he has to pay 
somuch a year, which is all the survey does. You, who know 
the feelings of natives of India of all classes, know also the 
almost unaccountable value they place upon documentary proof 
of property, whether obtained from Government or in private 
transactions; nor is that feeling unknown here, where property 
In India 
there may be a few grants by kings, their ministers, or private 
parties to others, but among the enormous majority of land- 
holders and occupants there are no title-deeds whatever, so far 
as I know, in any part of India. Why, then, should they not 
exist? Why should not the people have the option of converting 
a mere possession or holding into real property ? ‘This course 
It may very safely be left to the 


would not be universal. 
Another feature of my report and plan was the granting of 


| separate title-deeds for housé property, which in many cases was very 


difficult of definition, and with the surveys of the estate I began one 
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of every village, numbering the houses and defining their bound- | ters of which I am ignorant, but I am afraid no one will take 
exception to a statement on my part that our system of legal pro- 


aries. Except in some few cases of private allotment in division | 
of family shares and purchases, there were no title-deeds whatever, | cedure is a stain on our escutcheon and a danger to the community, 


and as there was then, under the increased and increasing pros- | The importance of the subject must be my excuse for trespassing 
perity of the districts, a large demand for sites for building, I had | 80 far on your valuable space, but this is no crotchet, but perhaps 
found great difficulty in allotting them, for reasons which it would | the highest object of mankind, the doing of justice.—I am, Sir, &., 
take much space to explain. Why, therefore, should not house | 22 Brook Street, March 28. H. C. Wess. 
property be as well secured as land? and as far as I know, there | [Justice is good. Is litigation equally good?—Ep. Spectator.] 
is, at present, no definition of it whatever. 

I proposed that, asin the case of land title-deeds, the house | THE INCOME-TAX. 
deed, containing a plan of the premises, and a description of | [To THe Korron oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
boundaries, should be drawn upon stamped paper, on a scale pro- | Sir,—You advocate the exemption of all incomes under £300. 
portionate to value, and the proprietor should be at liberty to take | Would it not be fairer, and at the same time wiser, to fix the 
“ mae voeneante bug rok ogee such title-deeds, but it is | ry" pet _ ari 4 metic ~_ = oe a pr a 

: i 4 | upon from all incomes, and tax the remainder at such an advance 

impossible that it should not be very considerable where Khusrah | se as the national anal requires ? 
surveys, if they have been scientifically tested, exist, if sand 1. It would treat all men exactly alike, by allowing in all cases 
ee ee poco ho Btw 4 wi te enya | a sufficient sum untaxed to _ “9 the —— of ee , 

scr, wo _— y8 Of | 2. It would better adjust the burden to the capacity of each to 
villages or registers of house occupancy have been made anywhere; bear it. The ‘siicidinns tains two and eight a suaieaie ee 
and these, if undertaken, would involve expense,—not, however, | presses the difference in respect of capability to bear taxation 
to a greater extent than the returns from title-deeds would cover. between incomes of £400 and of £1,000, than the difference 
The register of landed and house property would be lodged with | between four and ten. For all the purposes of mere ease and 
the Putwarree registrar of every village, and in cases of sale, trans- | comfort in life, the higher income is four times as much as the 
fer, and the like, the necessary entry in his books could easily be | jowor, . 
mate, “4 «i gg title could be taken out, as in the case of the; 3 1¢ would enable a larger number to take their share of the 
ae national burdens without serious inconvenience. 

I have purposely omitted details, but these would easily suggest | 4. It would aid in securing honest returns,—first, by removing 
themeelves to any one of competent acquaintance with the sub- | that sense of unfairness which must remain whilst one man is 
egg ce haggscort wn vag so ae po tiga grt | taxed on his whole income, and another, with slightly ~~ 4 - 

me en, — ili “ Teller, taxed at all; and second, by relieving the pressure which wil 
eta suo apd, penta nalye gaara bec | reage be felt by the smaller weet incomes, so long as the impost 
: wee | is levied upon the uttermost farthing. 
word for gratitude, that is but one more illustration of the fact | 5. It fis. increase the daaticity of the tax in time of need. 
that words are not invariable accompaniments of feeling.’—I am, | The severity of the pressure of this tax must be measured by the 





Sir, &e., : Meapows Taytor, C.S.1. | weight with which it bears upon the smaller taxed incomes. Taxed 
Old Court, Harold's Cross, Dublin, March 81. on their full amount at 6d. in the pound, incomes of £400 and 
a a £10,000 would pay respectively £10 and £250. With £100 

A DISTRESS-FUND FOR INDIA. allowed free to each, it would need a rate of 8d. in the pound to 


(To THB Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” exact £10 from the smaller income, whilst the larger would be 

Srr,—In common with a number of Anglo-Indians, I beg to ex- | made to pay £330.—I am, Sir, &c., A LANcAsnire Rector. 
press our entire concurrence in the sentiments so well expressed} [The Rector’s plan would not allow, we fear, of the large reduc- 
by Mr. Baldwin Brown in your issue of the 28th ult., and to say | tions in numbers required to make assessment easy, and it would 
that we are only waiting for the announcement of such a distress- | not get rid of the principle of deductions, the cause of so many 
fund as he proposes to forward our contributions towards it—I | false returns. Our correspondent means that the actual tax on 
am, Sir, &c., _ Ss AANNGLO-INDIAN. | £200 and £800 would be more nearly adapted to the capacities of 
CHEAP JUSTICE. the owners of £400 and £1,000 a year respectively than the tax on 
[To rus Eprom oF THe “SrxcraTon."] £400 and £1,000 would be. ‘* The difference between two and 
Srr,—It may seem presumptuous in me to offer an opinion on the eight and between four and rod, voclasly the same, namely, 
Budget, when, as you say, 80 many more competent persons are exactly six, and the difference in the tax would of course be the 
advising the Chancellor of the Exchequer what to do with the 
surplus he has inherited, but a perusal of your article has 
awakened me to a consideration of a question which has long been 
on my mind. Do you not think that it is time that money for the 
nation should be found in some other way than by means of fees 
payable to the Courts before the case is heard, and which I have 


means of knowing amount in some cases to sums which render it 
impossible for a poor man (I do not mean a working-man) to | My wife, unlike “ B.” or Mrs. Mackness, works exceedingly hard 


obtain justice at all? It isa mockery to say that justice may be | all the week, and when not engaged in more active household 
obtained within the walls of a Court which a tax upon justice | duties, or the few social ones which time and a charity—almost of 
prevents a poor man from entering. My reason for writing is that | necessity confined to home—permit, is surrounded by bundles of 
I suppose any remedy must cost money, and I do not see what | stockings, garments of every conceivable shape and size, sheets, 
better way could be devised for spending a surplus than by bring- | table-cloths, &c., not often to be marked, for, alas! we do not 
ing justice fo the doors of the poor, and fulfilling thus the | indulge in many new things, but to be darned, and patched, and 
unquestioned and first duty of Government,—the protection of | pieced, and turned. I see many a tired look and hear many a weary 
the weak against the strong. Indeed, a Government which, like | but half-stifled sigh over these never-finished and ever-increasing 
the present, eschews sensational legislation, may, it seems to me, | bundles, and many a longing glance at a book or a paper that is 
be occupied in no better manner, and offer no greater discourage- | here for a day or two, but will be gone before she can read it, 
ment to crime and encouragement to honesty, than by converting | eager as she may be to do so, and many a wistful look at her 
our judicial system into a true protection for one man against | block and paint-box. And I know that Sunday is her only day 
another, and making it one which shall gain the confidence of | for reading, and almost for writing; and I know how her look of 
honest people, instead of being a paradise for rogues and lawyers. | repose and comfort on the restful Sunday touches me to the 
This would not be a legislation for one class against another, for| very heart. But do you think, Sir, that her conscientious 
it would benefit all classes,—except, perhaps, the lawyers. and energetic spirit could leave those weary, loathsome bundles 

Men who are not agreed as to the sphere of the duties of | of mending alone, if the duty—or call it custom, I do not object 
Government, Republicans and Monarchists, Tories and Radicals, | —of refraining from such work on Sunday was abolished, by the 
are agreed that the protection of one man against another is the | influential and rich classes who find their time hang heavy on 
first, if not the only duty of government. their hands on Sundays? And my wife is but a type of an 

It is useless for anyone to find that a layman like myself has| enormous class of poor and conscientious wives and mothers. 
made some technical errors; I am anxious for correction in mat- | And if my argument has any force as affecting the happiness of 


same.—Ep. Spectator.] 





ONE OF WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 

(To Tum EpiToR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srmr,—Will you allow me to say a few words, since I represent a 
very different class of persons to that for which ‘‘ B.” and the 
Rev. Mr. Mackness plead,—namely, the poor but educated class ? 
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Pe, 
the middle-class, how infinitely stronger is it considered in its 
bearing on the still larger class of recognised needlewomen! To 
é¢hem it is well known that the scruple that precludes the needle 
on the Sabbath is their life, that but for that day of rest and 
fresh air they would soon be in their graves. But can we expect 
that if the embargo laid by religious scruple and general custom 
were removed, they would have either the wisdom to recognise, or 
the courage to practise, the duty of rest? No, Sir; I would 
strengthen rather than relax the force of public opinion as to 
work on Sunday. Let innocent amusements and recreations that 
capnot for a moment be confounded with work be cautiously 
encouraged on the Sabbath, by all means, but let the line be drawn 
more strictly than ever between that which may be work to some 
and that which can only be recreation to any. But if it is found 
that religious scruple, once overcome in favour of recreation, 
removes the barrier which shuts out work—that the hard-worked 
poor cannot perceive the religiousness of rest—let the amusements 
themselves be again relinquished, in the spirit of charity and self- 
denial, that the cause of the over-worked middle and lower class 
suffer nothing at the hands of the leisured and influential.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A Poor GENTLEMAN. 





A PAINFUL ILLUSION. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
$1r,—The following extract from the letter of a Cambridge cor- 
respondent may interest some of your readers,—‘' Two Hungarian 
divinity students discovered in the University at Utrecht that 
there were two scholarships in St. John’s devoted to Hungarian 
students. Accordingly, two gipsy-looking men appeared in Pro- 
fessor ’s lecture-room last Saturday [14th ult.], prepared to 
go through any examination which would give them the right to 
claim the reward. But, as you may imagine, the sum devoted to 
Hungarian students has long disappeared. It is 150 years since 
the scholarship was last held....... Mr. was sent for, 
talked French, Hungarian, and anything else that the poor 
fellows could understand, and found them highly cultivated and 








intelligent....... And then on Monday they went on to 
Oxford, where I dare say the same fate awaited them.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., Discrrutus. 





THE CHIMPANZEE. 
(To THs EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—In your article on ‘‘ The Affection of Animals for Man,” 
referring especially to the death of ‘‘ Joey,” the Chimpanzee, at 
the Zoological Gardens, you might have added one more singular 
circumstance, that when “Joey” was dying he evinced the 
greatest dislike to being alone, and held the keeper’s hand tightly 
in his, so as to prevent his leaving the room. As generally animals 
slink away to die alone in some corner, this craviug for human 
society is curious. I myself saw “ Joey” when the keeper fed him 
with some orange-juice, only a few days before he died, put his 
face up to kiss the keeper, and he followed him about the room 
with his eyes in the most touching manner.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. Z. S. 








POETRY. 


PRAYER. 
‘Tney chide us for praying—half in scorn, 
And half in sadnuess—pointing to their light 
Of newly risen knowledge, whose clear dawn 
Scatters the ghostly phantoms of our night, 
Which we have made our gods and knelt before. 
And their cold mockery wrongs our praying less 
Than we wrong Prayer, who pray for earthly store 
Of health and wealth and mortal happiness. 
Prayer is no child of fleeting hopes and fears, 
But of the inmost heart’s eternity, 
That with dim, passionate striving all its years, 
Yearns after Goa and cries for light to see. 
And there’s one prayer no scorn can ever move, 
‘The endless prayer of a long life of love. 
E. G. A. Hotmgs. 
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DR. SCHWEINFURTH’S BOOK ON AFRICA.* 
[THIRD NOTICE. 
Dr. Scnwernrirta went forth in considerable state from his 
house to his audience with King Munza, a terrible potentate, for 
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‘Translated by Ellen E. Frewer. With an Introduction by Winwood Reade, 
Low, Marston, and Co, 





London: Sampson 


| his description of whom our late acquaintance with King Koffee 
will have done little towards preparing us. A black body-guard 
_had been sent by Mohammed to escort him, and trumpeters were 
_to announce him to the cannibal king; three black squires 
| bore his rifles and revolver, a fourth carried the cane chair 
of the traveller, who marched majestically and with the 
_utmost gravity in front, arrayed in solemn black broadcloth, and 
| wearing heavy Alpine boots, which produced a wholesome and 
| . . . . 

_ pervading awe. His Nubian servants, who were exceedingly 
| frightened, followed, clad in spotless white, and carrying the 
| Offerings intended for the King, who was assembling his courtiers 
and inspecting his elephant-hunters, while crowds of negroes 
_Wwere surging to and fro, and the wild notes of the kettle- 
drums added to the indescribable din. ‘The camp of the 
}caravan had been thronged on the previous day and night 
by thousands of natives, bringing an ample store of pro- 
| Visions, and all was peaceful and prosperous. The palatial 
| hall was a vast open shed, fitted up with highly-ornamented 
| benches, which were filled by hundreds of nobles and courtiers, 
decked out in their war equipments. ‘The royal throne was a 
bench like the others, which stood upon a mat, with a very singu- 
lar object behind it,—“ a large support, resting upon three legs, 
and furnished with projections that served as props for the back 
and arms of the sitter; this support was thickly studded with 
copper rings and nails.” Dr. Schweinfiirth had ample time to 
observe accurately every detail of the scene, and to admire the 
hall, his description of which is, when we think of the terrible 
King and his cannibal people, one of the strangest things in the 
book :— : 

“Tt was at least 100 fect in length, 40 feet high, and 50 feet broad. 
Close by was a second and more spacious hall, which in height was 
only surpassed by the loftiest of the surrounding oil-palms. Consider- 
ing the part of Africa in which these halls were found, one might truly be 
justified in calling them wonders of the world; I hardly know, with all 
our building resources, what materials we could have employed, except 
it were whalebone, of sufficient strength and durability to erect struc- 
tures like those royal halls of Munza, capable of withstanding the 
tropical storms and hurricanes. The bold arch of the vaulted roof was 
supported on three long rows of pillars, formed from perfectly straight 
tree-stems, the countless spars and rafters, as well as the other parts of 
the building, being composed entirely of the leaf-stalks of the vine- 
palm. The floor was covered with a dark red clay plaster, as firm and 
smooth as asphalt. Tho sides were enclosed by a low breastwork, and 
the space between this and the arching roof allowed light and air to pass 
into the building. Near the entrance posts were driven into the ground, 
long poles were fastened horizontally across them; then against this ex- 
temporised scaffolding were laid or supported crosswise, hundreds of 
ornamental lances and spears, all of pure copper, and of every form 
and shape. The gleam of the red metal caught the rays of the tropical 
noontide sun, and in the symmetry of their arrangement the rows of 





dazzling lance-heads shone with the glow of flaming torches, making a 
magnificent background to the royal throne. The display of wealth, 
which, according to Central-African tradition, was incalculable, was truly 
regal, and surpassed anything of the kind that I had conceived possible.” 

Nothing more graphic can be conceived than the author's 
description of Munza, who strode into the ball, followed by a crowd 
of wives, and welcomed by the shouts of the cannibal crowd beyond 
the barriers ; and no story of giant, ogre, or demon is more terrible. 
It makes one’s heart sick to think of this savage Casar, with his 
undisputed power over men’s lives, and bis dainty dishes of human 
flesh, with suitable sauces and seasoning ; his fantastic dress, his 
copper crescent gleaming above his brow, his bedizenment of 
copper ornaments, his cosmetics with which his wives paint and 
plaster him, his hypocrisy, cruelty, and deceitful eloquence, and 
the marvellous dignity and self-possession at which the traveller 
never ceased to wonder. Here is the portrait of the African 
monarch, who carried the art of nil admirari to a perfection 
enviable by any Eastern potentate :— 

“He was about 40 years old, and of a fair height, of a slim, but 
powerful build, and like the rest of his countrymen, stiff and erect in 
figure. Although belonging to a type by no means uncomely, his 
features were far from prepossessing, but had a Nero-like expression 
that told of satiety and ennuz. He had small whiskers and a tolerably 
thick beard, and the perfectly Caucasian noso offered a remarkable con- 
trast to the thick and protruding negro lips. In his eyes beat the wild 
light of animal sensuality, and around his mouth lurked an expression 
that I never saw in any other Monbuttoo,—a combination of avarice, 
violence, and love of cruelty, that could with the extremest difficulty 
relax into a smile. No spark of love or affection could beam forth 
from such features as his.” 

This dreadful savage treated Dr. Schweinfiirth very well, 
and even prohibited the overt practice of cannibalism during 
the stay of the caravan in camp at Monbuttoo, because he 
understood that the spectacle would be revolting to the 
white man, at whose fair flesh he gazed with wondering 
curiosity, and whom he vainly entreated to take off his boots. 
The latter articles puzzled the Monbuttoo immensely; they 





were generally believed to be an integral portion of the white 
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man’s body. Despite Munza’s gentlemanly precaution, the preva- | the continent of Africa, and with any section of which only Dy 
lence of cannibalism to a horrible extent was evident to the traveller | Chaillu, except himself, has come in contact. He prefaces a close 
at every step, and the daily supply of a young child to the King’s | and convincing analysis of resemblance between these tribes and 
own table became known to him, a circumstance which renders , the Bushmen thus :— 

the story of Mohammed’s borrowing Munza’s biggest meat-dish; “The resemblance of the Bushmen to the equatorial Pygmies is in 
that Dr. Schweinfiirth’s linen might be washed in it, unpleasantly — ipa Se sae Rg aage sh nad pena of = standard 
suggestive. The King gave them an entertainment at his —_ mi arke a simils arity between my portrs sits “of the : Akka, eprint 
dence, where he danced horribly, in the presence of eighty of his type of the Bushmen, and so satisfied did I become in my own mind, 


wives, all elaborately painted for the occasion, and kept up the that I feel quite justified (in my observations upon the Akka) in 
endeavouring to prove that all the tribes of Afric: a, whose proper char- 


frantic performance long enough to enable Dr. Schweinfiirth to each he a aie “Say vandaag te: ge < 
make an accurate drawing of the half-terrible, half-ridiculous hominy ines mcEmAly Sow stature, belong to ome and the self-come 
tr eno oar hig boop mane ot onl Munza supplied all the Akka settled near him (and who are 
oe aati oe agent 7 aon eens ve woth eae not cannibals) with the best of diet; and the author claims the 
an ali —_ - : ' te yt 53 di ae bl gratitude of all students of ethnology as due to the Monbuttoo 
ae — cerry yomed : a Mtg Oo he sp ye king, who has been instrumental in preserving this remnant of a 
rutality, a contradiction which has its physical side, 600, tor the | a. lining race until the time has come for the very heart of Africa 
Monbuttoo are fair-haired. Munza made sundry promises which to be laid open 
he did not hs hg oe — sore red After a sojourn of three weeks the caravan had to prepare to 
eee . ag nd “ Ps e ‘led o_o as tan 1 "aaa on ze | depart from the residence of King Munza, and Dr. Schweinfiirth 
ant = mi Bg f . hens sag ici i os ” nek a had to endure the disappointment of his dearest hopes. He was 
f nf os einen 7 bo ”% aoe a ain ri be ® ‘tal’ | within 450 miles of the limit which had been reached by Living- 
” oR yer rd - se - ns a thes 4 ae A, | stone; could he have traversed that comparatively short distance, 
now he was to solve the mystery of the pigmies, to bebold the | };, great scheme of exploration would have been complete, the 
veritable antagonists of the classic cranes, the wee men of whom | 
| two travellers would have divided Africa between them, Dr. 
his Nubian servants incessantly talked, as people who lived south | 
“ | Schweinfiirth having reached the sources of the three great rivers 
of the Niam-niam country, who never grew to more than three | 
| of the west,—the Benbe, the Ogavai, and the Congo. He fondly 
feet in height, and who wore beards that reached to their knees. | 
| imagined that he could discern from Munza’s residence a path 
Throughout the long journey, which he likens to an Odyssey, the | 
‘clearly open towards the south-west, that would conduct him to 
Nubians had constantly told him stories of these men, and main- | ; 
. ‘ . é | the Congo and to the States of the mighty Mwata Yanbo; it ap- 
tained that they were travelling towards their country, and in all : : 
: : Be ie : peared to him to be a path that, once explored, ‘‘ would solve the 
their narratives of the splendours of the Courts of the Cannibal ae 2 é 
aa : 2 ; remaining problems of the heart of Africa as decidedly as the 
Kings, they never omitted to mention the dwarfs who filled the ear 
Does . sword of Alexander severed the Gordian knot. Just when there 
oftice of Court buffoons. They also told how the little men ren- ae 
potest ; was only one more district to be traversed, and that not larger 
dered aid to the elephant-hunters by creeping, armed with strong . : ie 
: ce than what we had already passed since leaving the Gazelle, to be 
lances, under the belly of the elephant, and dexterously killing ; - 
‘ ‘ : . obliged to abandon farther progress, and to leave the mysterious 
him, managing their own movements £0 adroitly that they could | . ; 5 ci : : 
. : a : : secrets still unravelled, was a hardship to which it was impossible 
not be reached by his trank. The general impression that 2 aes . Agee ‘ 
3 bi ee : 5 patiently to submit.” But Dr. Schweinfiirth was forced to yield. 
remained upon his mind from all this was that some specimens \,,; : : f 
: . . ea Nothing could induce Munza to permit the caravan to go farther 
of extraordinary dwarfishness had been retained by the Kings : ah? 5 
emake ‘ south, as he considered that such a permission would be damaging 
as natural curiosities, but that there could really exist a - Ame aps P s 
, , ‘ . to his own trade, and though his indirect influence might have 
whole series of dwarf tribes it never occurred to him to : : see 
2 : a = oe 2 sufficed to secure the safety of a small band of travellers (provided 
believe, until at King Munza’s Court positive evidence of > . 
° é : they were lean, fat would have been fatal,) so far to the south as 
the fact was submitted to his eyes. For some time he ‘an A s 
5 : : ‘ lat. 2° north, his sanction would have had to be purchased at an 
could not succeed in getting a sight of Munza’s dwarfs; Menage 
ne : enormous price in copper. 
they were too timid to come to him, but at length|  ,,, : ‘ ee , , 
, The narrative of the return journey to Nubia is quite as inter- 
Mohammed surprised and caught one of them. ‘I looked . ‘ “ ae 
: as z ; resting as the foregoing portions of the work, while it is, in many 
up, surprised at the shouting,” says the traveller, ‘and éhere, sure. we * 
: , instances, more adventurous. The author’s account of the state 
enough, was the strange little creature, perched upon Mohammed’s : : . 
OR, é 3 : of the Darfoor, and the horrors of Egyptian slavery there, is full 
right shoulder, nervously hugging his head, and casting glances of f pai : "W Sol 
e NEE A Aas 2 “eee? 2 . | Of painful interest. ‘The personal narrative and the results of the 
alarm in every direction.” ‘lhe name of this pigmy was Adi- |. : ‘ : . . ‘ 

: journey in the traveller’s special domain of botany are highly im- 
mokoo, and he was the head of a small colony which was located a ag ee ith hi farth 5 hese aS 
half a league from the royal residence. He asserted that the ee ee ee ee ee eee nee ee eee 

cam ti rd dtl & th inhabit larve district farewell, feeling that we have but feebly and inadequately indicated 
ee ee ee ere ee 5s hea harsher git istr1C°8 | the value and the charm of this wonderful revelation of the heart 
to the south of the Monbuttoo, between lat. 2° and 1° N. A}! | of Africa. 
portion of them are subject to the Monbuttoo king, who had com- | 
pelled several families to settle in the vicinity of his Court, that he | 
might avail himself of them to enhance its splendour. Adimokoo | HUME AND THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
was sent home laden with presents, and made to understand that! Wer have already remarked that we consider exclusive attention 
the white stranger would be glad to see all his people. On the to contemporary literature an undesirable limitation of a periodical 
following day, two of the younger men visited the camp, and the aiming at a critical estimate of contemporary thought. Apart 
portrait of one accompanies the description of the visit. He is a/ from the reflected lights of other times, the most careful view of 
hideous and deplorable-looking little object. Afterwards Dr. | our own will leave much that needs to be brought into promi- 
Schweinfiirth made some measurements of individuals among these | nence in deep shadow, and he who knows only the productions 
extraordinary people, and found that of six full-grown individuals | of the day will seldom mark what is characteristic, and never what 
none exceeded 4 ft. 10in.in height. In a disastrous fire, one of is original in them. ‘Chis remark is strikingly illustrated by the self- 
the most terrible incidents of the author’s adventurous life, portraiture of the thinker who has last passed away from us. The 
which took place some time after, all his notes and many of statement in Mr. Mill's Autobiography that bis strength lay not in 
his drawings relating to this mysterious race were destroyed. | original thought, but in interpreting the original thoughts of others, 
King Munza gave Dr. Schweinfiirth a pigmy, in exchange for a | was taken by many, probably, as evidence of the modesty, and not, 
dog. The little man’s name was Neswue; he travelled about with as we hold it, the self-knowledge of a great mind. The range of 
him for a year and a half, until he returned to Nubia, where he | illustration, the sympathy with a large part of what is rejected, 
died of over-eating, from which it was impossible to restrain him. the patient and courteous analysis by which so much that is, 
He was an amiable and affectionate being, and also intelligent. from his point of view, erroneous, is accounted for without arro- 
The chapter devoted to the consideration of the Dwarf races is one gance and with entire plausibility, has, to most minds, the effect 
of the most interesting in the book, and characteristic of the of initiative thought. We will not inquire into the comparative 
profound and thorough method of the author’s treatment of value of the two kinds of intellect, but we take it for granted 
his subjects. It appeals strongly to the imagination also, and gives | that originality has its own value, and we propose to-day to give 
us wonderful glimpses of the history of the succession of races in some examination to the thinker who was, in this country, the 
the great continent. The author believes the Akka to be a branch jnitiator of that system of thought which Mill made popular here, 
of that series of dwarf races which, exhibiting all the characteristics |and which is now oftenest spoken of by the vague and misleading 
of an aboriginal stock, extend along the equator, entirely across | | title of “the Positive Philosophy.” 
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We use the name in its vaguest and most popular sense, but 
we cannot use it in any sense without a protest. The well-known 


epigram on the Holy Roman Empire, “so called because it is. 


neither holy nor Roman,” is recalled by this appellation for a 
system of thought which ignores all that Plato meant by philo- 
sophy, and which, if we use words in their English and not their 
French sense, is much more negative than positive. But as the 


name is associated with something not indeed definite in its out- | 


line, but unmistakable at its centre, we make use of it to de- 


scribe that system which professes to derive all knowledge from | 


experience, and which either does exclude, or is generally supposed 
to exclude from experience every feeling which cannot be ulti- 
mately associated with an impression on the senses. 
proposing to examine, still less to criticise, this system ; our 
object is merely to trace its most characteristic idea to a 
mind as much superior to Mill’s in original power, as in- 
ferior in breadth of sympathy and range of knowledge. If, 
indeed, we were to inquire who was the first Englishman in 
whom the convictions embodied in what is called Positivism are 
found, we should, perhaps, travel back two centuries instead of 
one; but in Hobbes they are found, to use his own fine image, as 
wine was in the world while yet the vines grew wild and the 
grapes were unpressed. Now Hume, to adopt another simile of 
his predecessor's, ‘‘ did as the statuaries do, who, by hewing off 
that which is superfluous, do not make, but find the image.” The 
ideas which in the earlier thinker we disentangle laboriously 
from a set of conceptions entirely heterogeneous to them, emerge 
in the later with the distinctness which all ideas must 
acquire before they are to form the starting-point of a new 
movement of thought. Yet it must be confessed that his writings 
are not studied by a reader of our day without effort. In one 
respect, indeed, they have the advantage of the writings of our day. 


We are not | 


| illegitimate the conception of Cause. And the thinker who took 
the initiative in that renunciation was David Hume. 
_ We shall, perhaps, make this connection clearer by turning for 
a moment from the Englishman whose name we have associated 
| with Hume to one who had almost as much right to be considered 
his countryman. Hume's fame was born in France, three French 
kings made their well-taught compliments to him in the nursery, 
and fashionables to whom his face had long been familiar in 
Edinburgh were eager to bring introductions to him as soon as he 
was settled in Paris. It would be easy and interesting, did space 
permit, to dwell on this ground for joining his name with that 
of Comte, but we can only touch upon it in passing on to the 
system which shows clearly to those who can trace thought in 
its filtration through opposite character the relation between 
two minds. Comte’s law of the three stages has now taken so 
familiar a place in general estimation, that illustration rather than 
description is the natural way of recalling it to the attention of a 
reader. The Theological, the Metaphysical, and the Positive phases 
of thought have become definite conceptions, technically labelled, 
to which any one may refer, quite apart from his opimions on 
theology or metaphysics. To confine ourselves to our own day, 
meteorology must be acknowledged to be a specimen of a science 
still in its theological stage as long as people suppose that the 
laws of the weather have a more direct relation to the will of God 
than the laws, for instance, of the earth’s movement ; and if Pro- 
fessor Miiller’s phonetic types had obtained general credence, 
philology would have afforded us a specimen of a science not yet 
emerged from subjection to metaphysics. But it is not without 
difficulty that we cite either contemporaneous or successive speci- 
mens to illustrate this whole process of development. ‘The con- 
ception of will as the immediate source of natural events which 
gave the first stimulus to observation lies, for the most part, 





Our language was at a better stage then, we think, than it is now. | beyond the range of history, and what we have to do with as an 
Before Johnson had Latinised English, expression was simpler | actual fact interwoven with the records of thought and discovery 
and more homely, and though good writers in our day aim at these | is the conception of cause. And it is therefore less in the trans- 
qualities quite as much as, or rather more than they did a hundred | mutation of will to cause than in the transmutation of cause to 
years ago, they are not equally successful. And Hume was a| invariable antecedence that the true battle of science has been 
master of style. We can hardly exaggerate our sense of the lucid | fought. Science had once to be disentangled from theology, no 
transparency through which his speculations are presented to the | doubt, but in following its growth under the daylight of history, 
reader, and we may say, in passing, that here, as in clear water, | we are almost exclusively occupied with its disentanglement from 
this transparency may be sometimes mistaken for shallowness. | metaphysics. A striking instance of the confusion which precedes 
Nevertheless, few readers now-a-days could get through much of | the disentanglement, to our mind (though we cite with some 
his metaphysical writings without some strong reason. ‘They | hesitation a scientific fallacy from the very head-quarters of 
were not very popular in his own day, and the taste for such | science), is to be found in those speculations which at one time 
speculation was far stronger then than it is now. Indeed, | occupied much of Newton’s attention on the cause of gravity. It 
if we were to condense into a single epithet our view of the! might, he thought, be perhaps explained by the action of an ether, 
eighteenth century, we should describe it as the metaphysical age. graduated in fineness in an inverse direction to the atmosphere, 
The attempt to sum up complex and subtle tendencies in one word and pressing bodies downwards in a complicated manner which, if 
‘is even more dangerous for the present than for the past ; but if it| we have rightly understood it, would be possible only by at- 
had to be made, the physical or scientific age is the name we should | tributing something like desire to this ether. ‘The grosser 
choose for our own time. Now science and theology proclaim aj ether,” he says, “being less apt to be lodged in the pores of 
truce in their long war at any opportunity for a joint attack on | bodies than the finer ether below, it will endeavour to get out, and 
metaphysics, and if either of them shows signs of leniency in our’ make way for this finer ether, which cannot be without bodies 
day, it is not science. The physicist is far more respectful to| descending to make room for it to go out into.” That mere gross 
the theologian than to the metaphysician. Religion, he thinks, | matter should endeavour to get at its like was too violent a sup- 
may at least express and evoke emotions which, imaginary though | position, as, on the other hand, the simple fact that, under 





their objects be, are in themselves salutary and admirable ; but 
this dim and intermediate region, which is neither natural nor 
supernatural, this home of pale abstractions and thought divorced 
at once from emotion and from sense, is shunned and spoken ill 
of by all. A decision, we are convinced, as erroneous as it will 
prove temporary ;—still it is the decision of our time, and must 
be accepted as a main fact in its history. And to the temper of 
mind expressed in this decision such reading as Hume’s Lxsays 
is extremely arduous. Many among those to whom Mill's Logic 
has made an epoch in their intellectual life would turn, pro- 
bably, from Hume's Jnquiry concerning the IIuman Understanding 
as from a string of vague and meaningless truisms; yet all 
the doctrines expounded and illustrated in the Logic are to be 
found in the earlier work. Determinism is there, Utilitarianism 
is there, the analysis of necessary truth into invariable associa- 
tion is there; in a word, the few volumes which, if their author 
had had his way, would be still fewer (for he vaiuly strove 
to recall, in favour of his later utterance, the rash publi- 
cation of his youth), contain, in germ, the Philosophy of 
Experience, or, as the Gallicism of the day has it, the Positive 
Philosophy. 

For what is Positive Philosophy, as far as a few words can 
express it? As we have gone so far on the dangerous path of 
abrupt description, we will add one more to our bold attempts, 
and define it as that system of thought which has renounced as 


certain circumstances, matter always approached matter, was not 
‘an ultimate resting-place for a mind seeking after absolute Cause. 
But the same principle which blinded our translators of the New 
Testament to the absurdity of the wind blowing where it listeth, led 
Newton to fancy that though matter could not ‘‘ endeavour” to move 
in any direction, it was quite possible that a subtle ether should do 
so. ‘This has always been the temptation of the mind which, not 
being satisfied with causes, seeks after cause, and so long as it 
prevails, scieace will remain in the metaphysical phase which 
precedes Positivism. 

Ought not Positivism, therefore, to be emphatic in acknow- 
ledging its obligation to the man who first distinctly set before 
the world of thinkers the question, —W hat is the true nature of the 
relation of cause and effect? But, indeed, the obligations of this 
school are shared by its opponents. ‘he question is like some 
test thrown into a chemical combination, precipitating the sub- 
stance held in solution and leaving the other element free from it, 
an operation equally useful, whichever of the elements we wish to 
preserve. Hume answered his own question—‘* We have no 
other idea of cauze and effect but that of certain objects which 
have been always joined together, and which in all past instances 
have been found inseparable.” But he did not pass by without 
explaining the fact that people suppose themselves to mean more 
than this by Cause. ‘The genealogy of this illusion, according to 
him, is a very obvious one. ‘There is a tendency in human nature 
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by which mankind transfer their own feelings to the outward 


world. When one event always comes after another, we call that 
its cause, but what people mean when they add to this definition 
the assertion that the effect not only does, but must follow the 
cause, is simply this—that they must think of the two things to- 
gether. We cannot help thinking of heat when we imagine 
flame, but if, indeed, there be anything like this ‘cannot 
help” in the world without, it is something utterly beyond 
the reach of our understanding or imagination, and we must 
let it alone or waste our time. Experience is our only 
source of knowledge, and experience has never revealed anything 
in cause and effect but invariable sequence. When, therefore, we 
go on from this invariable sequence which we know. to such asser- 
tions as ‘that every event must have a cause,” we are simply 
trying to manufacture knowledge out of our incapacity, and 
making the limits of our imagination the foundation of a belief as 
to the facts of the universe. Such an attempt can lead to nothing 
but sophistry and illusion. 

This is not a paraphrase of any single passage in Hume, nor is 
it given entirely in his dialect, but it is the shortest way in which 
we can represent the effect of his reasoning on the mind of a 
reader who looks back upon it through the intervening atmosphere 
of thought. In spite of his careful guarding of his meaning, he 
was greatly misunderstood. Even so intelligent a critic as Reid 
urged that if Hume were on a jury, he would never suggest as a 
possible explanation of an apparent crime that the circumstances 
which implied it might possibly have no cause,—an argument which 
went as far towards refuting him as striking a stick on the floor 
towards refuting Berkeley. Hume never meant to deny that the se- 
quences which experience reveals are the proper guides forexperience. 
He would not have done any violence to his philosophical prin- 
ciples in arguing that a man with his throat cut and his pockets 
rifled lying on the highway suggested to the mind a band of high- 
waymen, and that this suggestion was one on which it was de- 
sirable to take very decided steps. Only when it is not a question 
of action at all, but of knowledge, does his philosophy step in, and 
put a veto on the substitution of a dogma forarule. The true 
meaning of this veto would have been much clearer, probably, 
if Hume had written at a time when free speech was safe. 
The Church of the eighteenth century, as Gibbon says 
of the University which was her stronghold, “united the 
extremes of bigotry and indifference ;” and with the fate of 
Woolston before his eyes, Hume was obliged to veil his attacks on 
religion in irony which we should have thought transparent 
enough, if it had not blinded his able and impartial biographer. 
But we have now to do merely with his influence on philosophy, 
and it is evident that this view of causation, though it could only 
have arisen in a metaphysical mind, lays the axe to the very root 
of metaphysics. If we do not know that everything which begins 
to exist must have a cause, we can know nothing but the succes- 
sion of our sensations. ‘The question whether they are or are not 
caused must be laid aside, as one with which we have nothing to 
do. In perfect harmony with this view, therefore, Llume teaches 
that Belief is only a lively kind of sensation. A conception of a 
certain dimness indicates a mere imagination, that very conception, 
with no other change but increased vividness, points out something 
rousing in us that feeling we call Belief, a feeling on which we 
act, which leads us to expect other sensations, and not to be 
deceived in the expectation. Evidently if this is so, there is in 
man no faculty which lays hold of that which is. 

But this, the puzzled reader may exclaim, is Scepticism, not 
Positivism. Why are Carneades and Pyrrho to come back upon 
us under a disguise to which of all others they would seem to 
have the least right? Surely whatever else they were, they were 
not Positiviste. It is indeed one of the extreme disadvantages of 
our simply adopting instead of translating a French term, that 
we are obliged to use both it and that which in common accept- 
ance is its very opposite for the same thing. Scepticism is the 
negative side of Positivism. Neither Carneades nor Pyrrho could 
have been more emphatic than Comte (and certainly Hume was 
less 0) that such and such questions lie beyond the reach of our know- 
ledge. Some of his predictions were unfortunate,—in more than one 
case a few years have added to the undisputed domain of science 
territory which the founder of Positivism warned his disciples 
must for ever remain beyond the range of speculation. But to 
any attacks on this score, we think his disciples might reply that 
their master failed only where he was untrue to his own principle. 
He was so afraid of any excursion into the forbidden region lying 
teyond that of phenomena, that he was always trying to ward off 
speculation from what is ultimate in phenomena; and we suspect 
that if Newton had been his contemporary, the Jaw of gravitation 











would have figured in the Philosophie Positive as an example of 
the intrusion of metaphysical ideas into science. A firmer trust 
in his own principles would have allowed them to be carried out 
to their utmost limit. We must judge every teacher by his prin- 
ciples, and not by his failures to apply them. Comte’s denial of 
the possibility of our knowing anything of cause is but one side of 
his discernment that what we mean by Science is not a knowledge 
of cause. Stated in this form, it is no dogma of a particular 
school, but the revelation of science to our generation. Of course 
a physicist would not less now than in former days seek for the cause- 
of any new phenomenon his investigations revealed to him, but he 
would do so simply in the spirit of Hume, seeking for that in 
the antecedent phenomena which would reproduce the other, not 
with any notion of finding some entity which produced it as an oak 
produces acorns. Now the old way of looking at science found 
such entities everywhere. Caloric is a familiar example, still pre- 
sented to us in not very old text-books of Science. Phlogiston 
(the cause of flame) is a more obviously, but not a more really 
metaphysical conception. What has banished all these abstrac- 
tions, like ghosts at cock-crow, and substituted for them, to use the 
words of one of the most pregnant books of our time (Grove on 
the Correlation of Force), the conviction that ‘* the proper object 
of physical science is the search, not after causes, but after facts: 
and relations”? Not only the mighty conquests of Science 
herself, but to some degree the influence of that philosophy of 
which we hold Hume to be the most distinct and original’ 
enunciator. 

But physical science, under the philosophy we are endeavouring 
to follow, fills the whole scope of knowledge. ‘The characters ang 
actions of men are results just as much as any other results, and’ 
from a knowledge of their antecedents might be predicted as much 
as any event in the natural world. Whence, then, has arisen the 
opinion of the freedom of the will? Hume's answer to this ques- 
tion seems to us the most original part of his speculations. In 
the first place, he denies that there has been any real difference: 
of opinion about the matter. Both philosophers and the vulgar 
(to divide mankind with his invariable simplicity) have always, he- 
says, acknowledged ‘ the conjunction between motives and volun- 
tary actions to be as regular and uniform as that between the cause 
and effect in any part of nature.” To whichever of these cate- 
gories a man might belong, he would be quite as much surprised to- 
find his purse full of gold on the pavement of Cheapside an hour 
after he dropped it there as to see it fly away like a feather, and 
“above one-half of human reasonings contain inferences of a 
similar nature.” The explanation of the fact that in spite of these- 
undeniable truths, there are supposed to be two opinions on the 
matter, is best given in Hume’s own words :— 

“TI havo frequently considered what could possibly be the reasom 
why all mankind, though they have ever acknowledged the doctrine of 
necessity in practice, have yet discovered such a reluctance to acknow- 
ledge it in words. The matter, I think, may be accounted for after 
the following manner:—If we examine the operations of body, we shall. 
find that all our faculties can never carry us further in our knowledge 
of causo and effect, than barely to observe that particular objects are 
constantly conjoined together, and that the mind is carried by a customary: 
transition from the appearance of the one to the belief of the other. 
But men still entertain a strong propensity to believe that they pene- 
trate further into the powers of nature, and perceive something like a 
necessary connection between the cause and the effect. When, again, 
they turn their reflections towards the operations of their own mindg 
and feel no such connection of the motive and the action, they are 
thence apt to suppose that there is a difference between tho effects: 
which result from material force and those which arise from thought 
and intelligence.” 

No one can enter into the controversy as to the freedom of the 
will without seeing that great minds have ranged themselves on 
either side, and feeling, if he has any modesty at all, that both 
sides must have much to say for themselves. A candid mind will 
extend this impression to a third view,—the belief that since both 
sides have in the ages of discussion made so little progress towards 
solving their respective difficulties, this is one of the questions 
which men had better let alone. But the further opinion 


|that in fact there are no two parties at all stirs in us, we 


own, some impatience. Were it not true of such men as Hume 
and Mill, we should call it childish to regard the convictions for 
which great men have been willing to die as verbal confusions ; and 
arrogant to consider it more likely that through many centuries 
thinkers should mistake their own meaning, than that their critic 
should mistake another person's. In Hume this shallowness is not 
out of place. We think of him as a gentleman in a laced waist- 
coat and a powdered wig, the idol of a Parisian salon, the master 
of raillery and innuendo; the externals of life make up large 
part of the portrait. We confess that want of depth seems to 
us a greater defect in an age which, whatever its faults, does 
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not hide or forget the infinite hopes and fears of life. But this 
view that a good dictionary would have shown the asserters 
of necessity and of free-will that they meant the same thing is 
quite separable from the theory of Determinism itself, and we 
carefully guard ourselves from applying these remarks to that 
theory,—a theory as distinct in Hume as in Mill, and to our 
thinking more original. 

We have aimed at tracing in brief outline the germinal idea of 
Hume, and endeavouring to show its development into the philo- 
sopby in vogue at the present day. To criticise such a philosophy 
in a newspaper article would be absurd, yet if we have at all 
succeeded in our delineation, the reader will appreciate the sense 
in which we called this a negative philosophy. It subtracts from 
our conceptions, it shows with wonderful ingenuity how those 
which remain are more fertile than we thought, but it adds 
nothing to them. People thought when they said, ‘“ Everything 
must have a cause,” that they meant something more than 
“every event has its invariable antecedent, or group of ante- 
cedents.” ‘They supposed that the assertion that the will was free 
meant more than ‘‘ We can take either course in an alternative, if 
we prefer it,” but it seems that in both cases they did not know 
what an accretion of associated impressions gathered round and 
magnified the truths which look so small when they are stripped 
of this adventitious growth. We think the process must at least 
be confessed to be a negative one. For let it be noted that the 
antithetical view of our mental constitution does not exclude any 
of the principles which Hume suggested and Mill developed as the 
sole principles of our knowledge. We see clearly that the whole 
conception of cause as applied to the outer world is no more than 
a telescope through which we have brought the distant near, 
and that at the present stage of our knowledge of that world 
it has to be exchanged for that of transmuted force. We see, 
too, that a large part of human action is the result of previous 
conditions,—that character is formed, to some extent, as soil is 
formed. ‘The question between us and this Philosophy of 
Experience is not ‘“‘ Are these principles true?” but ‘ Are 
they the whole truth?” We see no cause in the external 
world, but does not this correlative notion of cause and effect 
correspond to that distinction of spirit and matter which is at 
least an equally deep-seated belief in human nature? Does not 
the fallacious attempt to explain material phenomena by agencies 
which seem to approach the spiritual world point to the fact that 
in seeking cause the mind can rest only on will ?—and the persistent 
protest, in face of all the enormous difficulty it involves, that 
human will is free, indicate a profound conviction that where- 
ever will is a mere effect it has abdicated something of that crea- 
tive power which is its true nature? These are the deepest 
questions the human spirit can ask; we add to our statement 
of them only the assertion that the philosophy which answers 
them with a blank ‘* No!” however sympathetically and ingeni- 
ously it may account for their origin, is a negative philosophy. 

We have dealt with it only as it touches on that speculation 
concerning Cause which Hume was the first to open,—a specula- 
tion, we hold, containing the seed of that discussion concerning 
origin which has occupied so much of the intellect of our day. On 
a future occasion we propose to turn to the moral aspect of this 
philosophy, and trace the utilitarianism which was, we think, 
John Mill's most valued bequest to his generation, to its germ in 
the writings of his forerunner. 





AN UNKIND NOVELIST.* 
AvuTuors are very cruel ; especially, if we may be allowed the 
bull, authoresses. In old times tales and romances ended, for the 
most part, well; now-a-days they almost always end unsatisfac- 
torily, if not badly. We suspect that novelists revenge themselves 
on unfriendly critics, public-spiritless librarians, and unapprecia- 
tive readers, by taking this mean advantage of them with malice 
aforethought, and conspiring with the publishers, who are, to all 
intents and purposes, accessories before the fact. No doubt it is 
very amusing to them to feel how completely we are in their 
power, and how they can torture our susceptible feelings to any 
extent, and then, without leaving the ghost of a ray of light, nod 
a cheerful good-bye, as a burglar might}to a miserable house- 
holder bound down with strong cords to his bed. But what is 
Sport to the boys is death to the frogs, and how are the unfor- 
tunate critics to prosecute their arduous labours with their feel- 
ings—which are to them as the antennz of the crustacea for 
discerning and discriminating the nature of the food offered for 
their consideration—all lacerated, torn, and broken? Or have our 
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modern authors decided, in their wisdom, that their tales must be 
true transcripts of life, and that in real life not only does true love 
never run smooth, but that it invariably ends its course by dashing 
itself to pieces over some terrible fall? Can it not content them 
to break the current repeatedly with rapids and cascades 
innumerable, without casting it headlong, at last, over a 
fatal Niagara? Does it never occur to them that, thanks 
to a wisdom somewhat more beneficent than theirs, life is 
not all tragedy,—that tragedy is, indeed, the rare exception? 
It is said, in reply, that novel-readers are, in the main, 
a self-indulgent race, requiring to be roused by sharp re- 
| minders of what trial is to others, and of what life may have in 
| store for themselves. We do not much believe in the value of 
fictitious sorrow. Our experience teaches us that such mourners 
heal their brief wounds by *‘a hair of the dog that bit them,”— 
that they fill the breach with another novel, and so on, “ in infinite 
progression.” We feel much more sympathy for that class of 
readers to whom a good novel is a welcome relief and recreation, 
only too sadly needed to repair the waste caused by this relent- 
lessly exacting age. And sadness, except as a foil or contrast, is 
no part of recreation, unless it be the precursor of joy. Is there 
not sufficient faithfulness to life, and sufficient discipline for the 
reader, if the poor actors in the fiction be well belaboured, and 
tossed, and pummelled—by way of refining influence, or deserved 
punishment—on the road, without being robbed and murdered at 
their inn? Why not extend to them and to the anxious spectators 
a portion of that catholic charity which vouchsafes peace after 
repentance, and sleep after toil? Now here is a cruel case of a 
little Irish maiden, beautiful, and lovable, and gay in a pensive 
manner; pure, and simple, and trustful. Before we meet 
her she has been bereft of her parents, afterwards she 
is bereft of her lover by a heartless flirt, then she is 
bereft of her only relative and protector—a dear, indulgent 
aunt—and finally, of every penny of property or income; and 
when, in this state of absolute desolation, which she is bearing 
in the most gentle and heroic manner, her lover returns to her 
side, cruel Miss Annie B. Lefurt won't let her have him. She sends 
her away, instead, to a French nunnery, and leaves the unfortunate 
lover, who has been severely punished for his defection, as desolate 
as his poor little Nellie. Well, it is difficult to believe—almost 








incredible—but we have not yet sounded the depths of the malig- 
nity of the human, or rather ixhuman heart of Miss Annie B. 
Lefurt. The lovers meet again at her sick-bed; she is in a fever, 
and he is a physician of unusual skill. The crisis approaches, 
he administers a thoughtfully considered draught, she sleeps long 
and deeply, he watches as only those watch whose life seems to 
hang on the life of the watched, and she wakes to recognise him, 
and—to die. We shall probably not be believed ; it is, we admit, 
improbable that one young lady should so treat another, and so 
we can only refer our readers to the story itself in vindication 
of our veracity. If we could make a law that stories should end 
well, we would. 

Meantime, as Miss Lefurt knows what we think of her 
humanity, let us tell her next what we think of her talent and 
her tale, and here we can be morecomplimentary. ‘There is, then, 
in this attractive little story with the wicked ending, a sort of 
upconscious power of suggesting what is sure to interest. Just 
enough is told to make us picture to ourselves a little cosy home, 
amidst grand sea and mountain, where rich woods and emerald 
grass clothe the shoulders of the hills and the sequestered glens, 
right down to the edge of the water of some lovely bay, on the 
beautiful west coast of Ireland; and therein a sweet, unsophisti- 
cated, and loving girl, quietly, but perfectly happy, and yet living 
unconsciously on that borderland between full content and utter 
desolation which consists in depending on the life of a single de- 
voted friend. Nothing of all this is much dwelt upon, so that 
without having any very strong ground for our convictions, they 
are, nevertheless, all in favour of the poor child, and in sympathy 
with her sad little history. For the beautiful in nature and char- 
acter, and the pathetic in circumstance, are a compound that al} 





fine natures are fond of, and out of which all imaginations are ready 
enough to weave their own romance. A pure spirit, and childlike 
simplicity, and too confiding lovableness are Nellie’s characteristics, 
and therefore the incidents of her brief history interest us, though 
they are ordinary enough, and though nearly all her fellow-actors 
are absolutely without any quality to excite either our liking or 
disliking. We say ncarly all, for there are two of those moat 
detestable of God's creatures, heartless flirts; and one of them is 
a man and Nellie’s lover ; and perhaps Miss Lefurt shows more 
knowledge of human nature than intellectual originality in making 





mere proximity, combined with good looks and expressive eyes, 
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complete a conquest, to which certainly no genius or goodness of | the y oniggr spell of yoee aig hvtvesions yea yw — The 

; ; ; | evening shadows were growing ionger anc © Gays shorter, and mere 
=“ kind, unless physical courage be goodness, lent the hid olightest existence had become Ay nee joy, to such at least as had oyos to see 
aid. Seldom was novel that really wins and holds attention as this the beauty pervading all things, and souls to drink it in.” 
does more destitute of interesting character. Except a kindly girl 
acquaintance of her own age and the indulgent aunt there is not 
a pleasant creature in the story besides its heroine; and not even THE FOLK-LORE OF ROME.* 


Nellie herself exhibits one single trait of originality, unless a too | yw» don’t know that we have much excuse to offer—the title of this 











unusual combination of simple confidence and firm rectitude be 
one. 
in a man who went at once to personal compliment of the 
most ordinary kind, and thence to that sort of dictatorial 
familiarity which would disgust everybody but the victim. But 
he was a woman-killer, and such creatures, we suppose, do 
exist, and perhaps especially amongst doctors, who certainly have 
large opportunities :—‘ He sang divinely.” (This was repeated at 
Darraghmore Castle, where they all sang more or less divinely.) 
‘* He rode like a centaur ’’ (and all the hunting heroes began to 
look to their laurels); ‘danced "—Miss Brady was no mean 
judge of waltzing herself, and she averred solemnly “ that it was 
a perfect dream of delight to be borne round a room in his 
arms.” We forgive him when he is down, and only wish for 
Nellie’s sake that Miss Lefurt had accepted his repentance and 
forgiven him too. 

The story opens with a word-picture in the present tense 
which we cordially dislike. Scenery is at all times difficult 
to describe so as to interest those who have not seen it, and 
descriptions of it should, at least, be deferred till some human 
associations have weaved themselves intoit. There seems to be both 
weakness and impertinence in telling you that it is a bright sum- 
mer's day, &c., and expecting you to appreciate the word-paint- 
ing for its own sweet sake. ‘There is, too,a touch of affectation 
in using the present tense at all, and as it is a fancy almost exclu- 
sively of ladies, we warn anonymous writers against it. But next 
to the picture comes a description of a little pony which shows 
Miss Lefurt to be a true lover of animals, and almost ensures her 
a claim to notice in these pages. We are not, however, 
proposing to go through the book in this style. We must, 
in fact, be brief. Though the story is very barren of inter- 
esting situation for touching love-passages, and though there are 
much defective grammar and some ugly expressions and careless 
inconsistencies, yet it is certainly attractive; and though the 
tenor of it is sad, it is not without many gleams of brightness and 
humour and passages of some beauty. Here is Nellie’s first and 
almost only introduction to fashionable life and dinner-parties, 
where a lord is ordered to take care of her :— 

“Lord Hilton, I want to introduce you to my friend, Miss Burne.” 

Lord Hilton bowed. “ And to tell you that you are to take much care 
to amuse her all the evening.”—* Shall be only too happy,” said Lord 
Tilton, seating himself at her side, as Lady Gwendaline moved away. 
—‘ Been at many dinner parties lately ?”—“ No; this is my first.” 
“Stupid things, very,” observed his lordship confidentially, “A lot 
of people who don’t know each other, collected to feed solemnly 
together. Dinner has to wait for some one. Food all turned into 
poison. Every one ill next day.” 
And there is a very indifferent ghost story, followed, however, by 
its apparent verification, which is very amusing, though exceed- 
ingly improbable and absurd ; and there are pictures which are not 
in the present tense, and which are not made up of short, abrupt 
statements, such as ‘‘a bold high coast-line, a background of 
clustering mountains,” &c., and with one of these we will take a 
pleasant leave of Miss Lefurt, in the hope that we may meet again 
ere long, and refer our readers to her book for the rest of her 
pathetic story :— 

* Autumn came, stealing with soft silent footsteps over the monun- 
tains and down into the valleys; with morning robes of silver-grey 
mist; with noontide joys of sparkling sunshine, clear air, and quiet 
restful stillness, in which the leaves dropped silently one by one, to | 
carpet the fragrant earth; with evening glory of sunset gilding the 
purple mountains, and lighting up the deep rich colours of the woods, 
and then fading suddenly away into darkness and chill night. Autumn 
came and found Nellie Burno still dreaming her golden dream! The 
summer sun had done its work of fruition, and the teeming harvest 
had been gathered from the land. Now toiling man had leisure to 
wipe the sweat from his brow, and to look on the beauty nature spread 
around, to solace him after the season of labour; now a quiet stillness, 
a sense of rest, pervaded all things. The flowers were gone, ‘ made but 
of tints and odorous dews,’ they had smiled upon the sun and died, 
But still forest glades and mountain glens; the winding banks of silver 
streams, where the coot paddled in and out midst waving rushes (that 
sourtier-like were ever bending and bowing to the kingly stream), and 
the heron paced with slow sentinoel-like steps; the hedge-rows, all these 
were in their glory. Wild-briar leaves vied with the sunset in crimson 


and gold; bright scarlet berries glowed, where the roses of June had 
faintly blushed: tall ferns waved their delicate fronds in every shade 
of russet and green. 
the eaves, gone to seek another home, 
Javes the shores where Dido reigned. 


The swallows had, after many days’ twittering on 
where the blue Mediterranean 
All bird-yoices were hushed in | 


One wonders what so sweet a girl could see to love | 


book alone, convected as it is with those ‘‘ Spanish Patraiias” and 
‘¢ Sagas from the Far East,” ought to have saved it from such an 
| association—but yet as we read and read, one passage alone from 
a well-known poem of Mr. Browning’s would force itself upon 
‘our notice, and quite against our will we recalled that ‘friend 
wearing out his eyes and slighting the stupid joys of sense,”— 
“In patient hope that, ten years hence, 
Somewhat completer he may see 
His list of lepidopterz.” 

Mr. Busk can undoubtedly reply, with the triumphant naturalist, 
‘¢ There were my beetles to collect”; and beetles are wonderful 
things, if you understand them ; and so is folk-lore without question, 
and utterly meaningless as much which is given here may appear 
to the mind of the ordinary reader, we concede that Mr. Busk’s 
‘* Notes” are worthy full attention. Yet except for the collector 
of such stories, who makes the subject his special pursuit, we 
do not think this book repays the years of trouble it has cost 
the author. There is a sense throughout of the inadequacy 
of the result to the labour involved. We are far from 
wishing to speak lightly of the study of Folk-lore in general, 
or from even seeming to imply that the present work has no 
intrinsic merit. Folk-lore as such is not only an interesting, but 
moat worthy study, involving results which may, at least in some 
aspects, be held worthy the devotion of a life-time, and it is rather 
Mr. Busk’s misfortune than his fault that his present collection 
is not equal to others with which it may be compared. 
Clearly this was in some sort the opinion of those from whom Mr, 
Busk derived most of his information, for he tells us it was 
with the greatest difficulty that he persuaded people to own to 
a knowledge of bond fide fairy tales, or to believe he 
‘could be serious in wishing to listen to such childish non- 
sense.” ‘* But suppose you had a child to amuse,” I would say 
at last, “*I am sure you would sometimes tell it a marvellous 
| story.” ‘‘Ah, a creatura, yes! But I haven’t the face to tell 
| such nonsense to your signoria.” And this feeling is at the root 
| of the inadequacy of these stories. ‘They represent so little to the 
| people themselves, that almost all that gives them point in the 
| corresponding stories as told in other lands has been quite un- 
| consciously eliminated from them. Mr. Busk himself is struck with 
| the almost complete absence of stories of heroism and chivalry. 
‘There is none,” he says, ‘“‘of the high-souled mettle which 
comes out so strong in Hungarian, Gaelic, and Spanish traditions 
in many of the Teutonic and Breton and some Norse aud Russian 
tales.” And again, ‘I have never come across a single story of 
knightly prowess in any shape.” Now, this is an important fact 
in studying the people, but detracts decidedly from the interest of 
their fire-side stories, and accounts for the contempt for their own 
folk-lore which extracts all pungency from its flavour. The wildest 
story crooned by a Highland mother over a peat fire has a kernel 
in it, while most of the fairy stories given here read like leaves from 
some unillustrated nonsense-book. But we have no desire to 
deserve the censure of Cesare Cantu, quoted in these pages, 
concerning those who like to seem above giving their 
attention to such slight matters, and ‘‘are only careful for what 
they must look at through a telescope.” So summoning to our 
aid another kind of instrument, we will extract what element of 
beauty or of interest may lie revealed in the volume before us. 

Mr. Busk tells us in his preface a humorous story of what he 
assures us was one of his worst disappointments in his search after 
Esempj (legends), Ciarpe (gossip), and Favole. It was the case 
of an old woman, toothless, tremulous, and inconsecutive, but sup- 
posed to know more of such things than anyone else. Nothing, 
however, could induce the old woman to be communicative, ‘ Her 
arguments,” says Mr. Busk, ‘ were not diflicult to appreciate in the 
following way,—that having hada long run of weary bad fortune, 
she had rather not dwell on stories where things turned out as 
one could wish to have them.” We sympathise with the writer’s 
regret “ that so vast a store is going to the grave under one’s very 
eyes, and that one cannot touch it.” ‘he story of Filigranata 1s 
one of the prettiest in the collection, but in the appendix Mr. 
Busk notices that his attention has been called to a collection of 
stories published in Geneva without the author's name in 1718, 
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and that he is able from the perusal of these to subjoin some | by the people to be miracolosissimo. Strangers generally see only 
notes of analogies between the Folk-tales of France and | Loreto, but the country people living near consider the pilgrimage 
those of the text which are extremely interesting, and | imperfect till the crucifix at Cirollo has also been visited, hence 
any reader who will take the pains to read the story of the popular saying. But we hasten on to the last division of the 
Filigranata, as given from the lips of the Roman peasant at the | subject, where, under the head of ‘*Ciarpe,” or ** Gossip,” we have a 
beginning of this volume, and the variation of it, under the title of | number of mere tales such as peasant-folk might tell sitting at 
« Prince Rainbow ” (‘* Le Prince Arc-en-ciel”) in the appendix, | their door-steps on summer nights. ‘Uhey were told in some such 
will understand all we would say of the inferiority of the Roman | fashion by word-of-mouth to Mr. Busk. One of the best seems 
edition. The Cinderella series possesses the main characteristics | very familiar to us, but we cannot recall where we have met with 
of the same story everywhere; its root is in human nature itself. | it before. It is the story of an old couple who lament together 
But we do not remember elsewhere that Cinderella enriched her that through the fall of Adam they are compelled to labour. 
sisters. Her character is certainly enhanced by the fact, though to The husband observes, ‘If you and I had been there instead of 
us it seems to modernise the legend. In the second version of the Adam and Eve, all the human race had been in Paradise still.” 
story there is a wonder-working cow, which suggests to Mr. Busk’s |The Count their master, overhearing this, forthwith offers them all 
mind the probability that its prototype may be found in Sabala, | manner of luxuries, with servants to wait upon them, on condition 
the heavenly cow of the Ramayana. We have here one or two really | of their not touching a certain dish which will be placed before 
good editions of “‘ Beauty and the Beast.” ‘* The Dark King,” | them; the end may be imagined,—beneath the cover of the for- 
under which title the story is told, is delightful, to our mind the | bidden dish is a little live bird, whose flight betrays the delin- 
finest in the book. Another version, translated from Perrault’s quents. A few pages further on we have a story, the date of 
collection, given in the appendix, is also very beautiful, but} which we should like to determine, since it bears a singular 
belongs to a higher order of thought, and to some minds will| resemblance to the ‘* Taming of the Shrew.” Another, under 
appear perhaps to lose as much in simplicity as it gains in depth | the head of ‘‘The Value of Salt,” is extremely good. “ Ass or 
of meaning. In this version, Kadour, the beautiful Princess of | Pig” is very old and of Eastern origin, but the original story has 
Cashmere, has the gift of mind bestowed on her by the monster | more point than the Roman peasant gives it. ‘The Sanscrit Esop 
on condition of receiving the gift of her love. But her in-| speaks of a pious Brahmin who would sacrifice a sheep, and is met 
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telligence once awakened, she falls in love with Arada, “ the 
handsomest of her adorers.” The monster threatens to send 
her back to her first estate, but her newly acquired powers 
have given her such a loathing of this condition, that she 
finally prefers retaining her mind even on the terrible condition 
of marrying the King of the Gnomes. And while one edition of 


on his way by three thieves who have plotted to cheat him; the 
first offers to sell him a sheep, and opening his bag, brings 
out a dog lame and blind, and when the Brahmin remonstrates, 
saying, ‘* Callest thou that cur a sheep?” one of the accom- 
plices comes up, and confirms the statement of the first rogue ; 
and finally, the third, till the bewildered Brabmin distrusting the 














the story makes her afterwards seek the sympathy of Arada, and | evidence of his own senses against such threefold testimony, asks 
“ Lense) oe of oe person into | pardon of him who carries the dog, yy nv gh obi a oe of 
a duplicate of the monster's, another and better-known version | rice and a pot of glue. ‘The point of this fable, rendered ever 
gives a happier ending, by the beautiful princess having “ the | memorable by Macaulay's application of it, is clear enough ; 
compensating faculty of rendering handsome her mind-giving but | but in the Italian edition it is the friars who play off the 
hideous lover.” We have the old story of Aladdin’s Lamp, which | cheat on the countryman, and call his pig an ass; it is they 
borrows fresh interest from its local colouring. The narrator | who have to repent, and finally to restore the pig There 
- a i . 
aero a 9 had ug read the — 9 was ys it a |is provincial humour in making the friars the rogues, but the 
1er mother when she was only five years old. fe pass from the | wider wisdom which underlies Pilpay’s fable is lost alto- 
Favole to the legendary tales, which contain a curious mixture of | gether. ‘The “ Happy Couple” is another very old story ; 
Pagan and Christian elements. Mr. Busk, however, inclines to | Mr, Busk has given variations of it in his Sagas from 
the idea that the elementary myth has been more Chiristianised by | ‘he Far East, and Mr. Spurgeon’s well-known story of 
the Romans than by some other peoples. ‘This is possible, but | +The Rat” is an admirable, though prosaic edition of the 
the grossly superstitious element is none the lessconspicuous. The} same idea. Our space forbids us to pursue the subject 
idea of the eternal merit of hospitality figures largely, as in the | further, or we might go into some of the details on the subject cf 
story of ** Pret’ Olivo,” and another very like it, but which show, by witchcraft, and of night-flights through the air, upon which Mr 
the way, how wild the human imagination can run, and how | Busk gives us some interesting notes. He says, whether suc 
curiously it can mingle things sacred and profane, a kind of | flights were effected in the body or out of the body, was one of the 
Te yg Lage Monn gs “5° whole. In “ Pret | most hotly-contested disputes of the demonographers, and the 
ivo” the host asks, as a reward for his hospitality to Christ | question is not altogether one of a bygone age. ‘I'he possibility of 
and his disciples, to be allowed to live a hundred years, and give | the independent action of the spirit is still held by persons whose 
Death what orders he shall please, when she (Death is feminine in | sanity on other subjects would not be questioned. On the whole, 
Italian) comes to fetch him ; and when that moment arrives, he sends | we may fairly say, those who take the tronble to wade through this 
her up a tree on pretence of gathering figs, and then bids her stick | somewhat bulky volume will not be altogether without recompense 
there, till she promises to leave him alone for another hundred years. | for their pains. 
For a similar act of hospitality another story makes the host ask 
always to be successful in card-playing, and then makes him play 
with the Devi 1 wihian | : ” ; 
evil for fifteen thousand souls, *‘ nice-looking eouls, val bo April, 1873, a dreadful massacre was perpetrated by the canni- 
the narrator puts it. Most of the legends are great rubbish, indi- | Its history 


; : ; : bals in Fiji, causing great terror to the white settlers. 
cating nothing but the wretched fare on which minds long kept | : - : : : 
in i ly read with feelings of horror, and much virtuous in- 
in Ignorance are content to feed; but here and there we meet | “48 actuselly te a : 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ ROSARIO,"* 
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: . ‘ | dignation was expended upon the savages, towards whom we con- 
with Ww 
one showing traces of a higher order of thought, as the | sider we have been so beneficent, and whom we have taken upon 


* Nun Beatrice,” some iti ing P ili } eae ool ay beeragnt 
»” some of the traditions concerning Padre Filippo, ourselves to instruct, to civilise, and to Christianise. 


and a few others. We give an illustration of the best :— 


_ “One day as he was going into the Temple, he saw two men quarrel- 
ling before the door: a young man and an old man. The young man 
wanted to go in first, and the old man was vindicating the honour of 
his grey hairs. ‘What is the matter?’ asked Jesus Christ; and they 
showed him wherefore they strove. Jesus Christ said to the young 
man, ‘If you are desirous to go in first, you must accept the state to which 
honour belongs,’ and he touched him, and he became an old man, bowed 
in gait, feeble, and grey-haired, while to the old man he gave the com- 
pensation for the insult he had received, by investing him with the 
youth of the other.” 


The Loreto legends Mr. Busk has purposely omitted, as being 
already well known, but explains the saying,— 


“Chi va a Loreto 
E non va a Cirollo, 
Vede la Madre 
E non vede il figliuolo,” 
by the fact that Sirollo, as the place is marked on Murray’s map, 
18 five miles north of Loreto, where there is a crucifix, said, 


| inexcusable. 


But the 


| perusal of the work before us may possibly calm down in a 


measure our excited feelings, or rather, perhaps, serve to turn 
them in another direction, by showing us that before we presume 
to act as missionaries to benighted heathens, we have the more 
fitting work to perform of seeing to it that by those of our own 
colour, our own nation, and we presume, of our own faith, but 
at all events, under the protection of our own flag, atrocities are 
not committed to the full as barbarous and a thousand times more 
Can we wonder that poor savages who have become 
lotu (Christian) should ‘“ throw off the cloth,” rejoin their heathen 
allies, and join in an act of vengeance in satisfaction of an ancient 
grudge when they see white people—Christians in pame—in cold- 


| blood, and for mere greed, kidnap, maltreat, and cruelly murder 
the inhabitants of those islands, where indeed Christians of 











* The Cruise of the‘ Rosario’ amongst the New Hebrides and Santa Cruz Islands 
By Albert Hastings Markham, Commander, Royal Navy, London: Sampson 
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another sort are content to lay down their lives in order to teach | possesses, the more respect he receives, as being brave and valiant in 
the religion which, to all appearance (for how can savages distin- | warfare. The chiefs of many of the tribes have been known to enter 

: ; 9 ° South anch | into a contract with white men—skippers of these honest vessels, engaged 
guish between the true and the sham professor 2 brings forth such | in tho Aarmless labour traffic—to supply them with so many heads of 
bitter and blood-stained fruits? “That kidnapping goes on under | their enemies, in return for which they receive an equivalent in living 
the British flag no one, of course, can deny, the Act of Parliament | human beings, to be sent to work on the plantations in Queensland and 


of Jane, 1872, being there to bear witness to the fact. Captain | 71 re Pied ot ara oe sold, ae it worm, by theie owe chicte oy 

. . e 9 © ? 

Markham, however, was sent to the islands of the Pacific from | destined never to return to their homes again. An eye-witness, and 

Australia in 1871 in command of the ‘ Rosario’—a wooden sloop | one to be trusted, relates the following horrible tale:—‘A low black 

of 673 tons (old measurement), carrying two 42-pounder Arm- | - a, cages dl ~ nag hyd . a oe a 
gett “ roup. 8 vesse yas persuaded to 

strong guns and one 6}-ton Woolwich gun, all of which revolved, | pass close under the stern; the stern-boat was then accidentally lowered 
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and could be worked on one or both broadsides—for the express 
purpose of obtaining ‘‘ from missionaries, planters, cr other per- | 
sons, reliable information respecting the numerous murders of | 
British subjects which had recently taken place, and also respect- 


on the top of the canoe, thereby damaging it to such an extent that its 
occupants were thrown out into the water. Other boats were then 
lowered, apparently for the purpose of rescuing the unfortunate men; 
but directly they were seized their heads were cut off over the gunwale 
of the boat, the instrament used for the purpose being a long knife, 


ing the alleged kidnapping of natives which was supposed to have | Having completed their diabolical work, the boats returned to the brig, 
been the cause of those crimes.” Ie had on board 145 officers | Which immediately proceeded on her way.” 

and men, some of them a portion of those of the unfortunate | According to his orders, Captain Markham overhauled all the 
‘ Megera,’ and as, according to his orders, he visited, as far as | suspicious vessels he could come up with, those which showed any 
time would permit in a cruise of sixtcen weeks, every island of the | unwillingness to parley being speedily brought to by a shot through 





New Hebrides and Santa Cruz groups, he is evidently in a position | 


to inform us of the real state of affairs there, and has done well to | 
bring before the public the facts which he has gathered, instead 
of allowing them to lie forgotten in the pages of a Blue-book. 
When so long ago as 1564 St. Isabel was first discovered by 
Alvaro Mendafia, that island, the most northerly of the Solomons, 
svas much in the same state as it is at present, inhabited by woolly- 
headed savages constantly at war with other tribes, clever in the 
manufacture of canoes, arms, and ornaments, feeding on yams, 
cocoa-nuts, pigs, and poultry, and occasionally upon a viand 
which they found more succulent, the flesh, namely, of an enemy, 
or of one of their own people killed in warfare. In his second 
expedition the explorer discovered the Santa Cruz group, and | 
there endeavoured to found a colony; but disease prevailed, | 
Mendafia died, and Dofia Isabel, his wife, whom he named his | 
‘Successor in the command, wisely abandoned the expedition, set | 
sail for Manilla, and there found a second husband. It is to | 
Quiros, Mendafia’s pilot, that we owe the discovery, forty-two | 
years later, of Espiritu Santo, the largest of the New Hebrides, | 
which were so called by Cook in his second voyage. They had, 





| 


however, been previously visited by Captain Philip Carteret in cruel traffic. 


1767. The account which Captain Markham gives of all these | 
discoveries is very interesting, and forms a fitting introduc- 
tion to his own narrative. It may be well to remind the 
reader that the New Hebrides are situated about 200 miles | 
to the north-east of New Caledonia, and form, with Banks's 
Zslands, one group of about forty islands, besides rocks | 
and islets; and that those of Santa Cruz lie to the east | 
of the Solomon Islands, the Fijis being the nearest land to 
the eastward. All writers agree in describing the inhabitants of | 
-all these islands as brutal, treacherous, and hostile to strangers ; 
and this hostile feeling has, says Captain Markham, rather in- 
creased than diminished of late years, owing to the unscrupulous 
and barbarous treatment received at the hands of men professing 
Christianity. These barbarities, as far as we are concerned, com- | 
menced about thirty years ago, with the increasing demand in 
China for sandal-wood, and the trade that consequently sprang up 
between the Celestial Empire and the South Sea Islands ; but itis 
only since the discovery in 1860 of the capabilities of the Fiji 
Islands and Queensland for the cultivation of cotton, and the 
immense demand for labour in both those places, that the traflic 
in natives has been soshamefully carried on. Vessels, denominated 
+ labour vessels,” ostensibly engaged upon some permitted errand, 
and painted so as to resemble as much as possible the schooners 
employed by the different missions, visit the coast, and using some 
means to decoy a large number of natives on board, carry them off | 
to Fiji. Should the object be quietly accomplished, as sometimes | 
happens, no more harm is done than the tearing from their homes 
and delivering into virtual slavery a number of these unfortunate 
creatures; but should resistance be attempted, or difficulties of 
any kind supervene, no cruelty is too great for the rascals who 
pursue this infamous vocation, and as the Colonial Court has 
hitherto been utterly supine in the matter, refusing often to 
punish when clear cases have been brought before them, the 
traffic has attained such great dimensions that the Home Govern- 
ment has been obliged at last to interfere. Captain Markham 
records several of what he justly calls the ‘‘ devilish deeds” of the 
man-stealers; it will be sufficient, however, for us to give one 
instance, and we will do so in the writer's own words :— 

“ Amongst many of these islands it is the custom of the natives to 


decapitate their enemies after being slain in battle, and carry them to 
be exhibited in the villages as trophies of war; the more heads a man 








the rigging. In most cases the masters contrived to make it appear 
that everything on board was properly conducted, and this even in 
the case of vessels which had been engaged in some of the worst 
acts of cruelty. But of course, with papers in order and no one 
coming forward to make complaints, there was nothing for it, how- 
ever strong the suspicion might be, but to allow the vessel to pro- 
ceed on her course. In some cases, however, no papers whatever 
were to be found, and then, even when nothing more compromising 
could be discovered, the masters were ‘obliged to sign written 
statements acknowledging the illegality of their proceedings. It 
is evident that much more strenuous measures might with 
advantage have been employed, but Captain Markham 
excuses this mildness, on the ground that not only were 
the schooners ‘ Daphne’ and ‘ Challenge,’ which had been seized 
by men-of-war for openly carrying on the iniquitous traffic, 
acquitted in the law Courts of Sydney, but the captors themselves 
were condemned in heavy damages for their detention, and he 
therefore considers that in investigating and exposing the pro- 
ceedings of the ‘* labour vessels,” he has carried out the spirit of 
his instructions, and aimed a heavy blow at this demoralising and 
While his principal attention is turned to this 
painful subject, Captain Markham gives much interesting infor- 
mation concerning the state of the islands, the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants, and the progress of mission work 
amongst them. Notwithstanding the terrible murders of Bishop 
Patteson, the Rev. Mr. Gordon, and many others, the zeal of the 
missionaries has not abated, and converts appear to be rather on 
the increase. The anxiety showed by Mr. Milne and other 
members of the Mission that no retaliation should be practised 
upon the natives for the murder of the Bishop sufficiently shows 
the spirit with which they are imbued, and leads us to hope for 
good results, were their self-sacrificing labours assisted, and not 
impeded, by their own countrymen. 

The physical features of the islands in the South Pacific are 
marked by great beauty, most of them also are extremely fertile. 
‘The property of the islanders chiefly consists in land, and cocoa-nut 
trees ; their occupations are hunting, fishing, fighting, and gather- 
ing yams. ‘They have no idea of periods of time, and count by 
yam-crops instead of years; even when making their agreements 
for labour in Queensland and Fiji, they estimate the time required 
as so many yams. The value of a wife in those regions is three 
pigs, but as it appears that one of these animals weighing two 
hundredweight can be purchased for an empty bottle, it would not 
seem that female beauty is highly rated. But a wife may or may not 
be a desideratum, while a bottle is invaluable ; it can be converted 
into sharp instruments of many kinds, and a piece of it does duty 
for a razor ! 

We trust that the cruise of the ‘ Rosario’ will have the happy 
effect anticipated by her Commander, and have done good service 
in causing more active steps to be taken for the suppression of a 
traffic which at present is a disgrace to the English nation. 





THE GRAVER MAGAZINES. 
Tue best paper by far in the present numberof the Fortnightly is Mr. 
Morley’s on ‘* Compromise,” though the one which, for temporary 
reasons, most interests us is Mr. Auckland Colvin’s, on ‘‘ The 
Indian Famine and the Press.” It is, of course, a defence of the 
official opinion about the famine, as opposed to that main- 
tained by the Press, but it is, for a controversial paper, unusually 
fair, and even kindly. Its main idea is that the Government, 
allowing for a few possible failures to be expected from the magni- 
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tude of the task, and for a partial deficiency of foresight about 
transport, has, on the whole, done its best ; that the drama is still 
unfolding, and that the great catastrophe may not occur, but that 
the Press has, by its disinterested exhortations, and as Mr. Colvin 
evidently thinks, by its unconscious rhetorical exaggerations, 
warmed the heart of Great Britain till it realises the magnitude of 
the calamity. Naturally, we believe that without the Press the 
Indian Government would have done scarcely anything except 
tease the public for petty subscriptions, and buy a large stock of 
rice—take, merely as one instance, the snub administered to Mr. 
Robinson about Dinajpore—and therefore think that to the 
Press, and the pressure it applied here and in India, most of 
the saving of lives, if they are saved, will be due; but 
if they are saved, we willingly surrender that point, and 
will assign the whole credit to any official on the spot, be it 
Lord Northbrook, or Sir George Campbell, or Sir Richard Temple, 
or the relief officers, who may, in the later stages of the crisis, 
which only began a fortnight since, and must last eight months 
yet, really meet the wants of the people. Our only objections to 
Mr. Colvin’s view are,—first, that it is a little feeble to ask the 
Press to strengthen Lord Northbrook’s hands, and ‘ not distract 
him by regrets, remonstrances, or reproaches,” when he is as 
unfettered as a Czar, need never read a syllable of anybody’s 
articles, and wants, above all officials concerned, to be made 
aware that buying rice ‘‘in secret” is only one morsel of his 
work. One of Sir R. Temple's orders about transport is 
worth a good many of the Viceroy’s statements that only six 
persons have died, statements which are no doubt strictly true 
officially, and make the Indian Government the laughing-stock of 
Europe. Secondly, it would be as well, perhaps, to distinguish, 
in an article of the kind, between the papers criticised. Mr. 
Colvin says the figures have shown a tendency to swell. We 
have never departed by a hair’s-breadth from the Viceroy’s own 
figures, invariably quoting them literally, though adding that his 
calculation of the per-centage of paupers, ten per cent., is too 


by two-fifths. We heartily hope Lord Northbrook is right, but 
he has little experience of Bengal, and no particular foresight, 
and may very easily be in the wrong. Thirdly, Mr. A. Colvin’s 
quite fair and very humourus hint that the Spectator was a little 
sensational in writing a description of the Bengalees, when the 
famine rages mainly among the Beharees, who, we are told, witha 
perbaps needless overflow of kindness, ‘‘are a different people,” is 
less just than the author deems it to be. If Mr. Colvin will read the 
first pages of that wonderful ** Abstract” which pretends to give the 
early history of the famine, he will see that the officials thought as 
we did,—that the pure Bengalees, the people to whom our description 
applied, would be struck as heavily, though not as quickly, as 
the Beharees ; that the very centre of the districts we referred to 
—the 24-Pergunnahs—was the one in which the deficiency of 
rain was most carefully marked; and that outside the Eastern 
counties the Bengalees, taken as a nation, had only half a crop. 
We naturally pleaded the cause of the weakest people, and 
are sorry to say we adhere to the opinion that the great slaughter. 
which cannot be estimated until August, will occur, if Govern- 
ment does not save them, among the feeble, low-living, timid 
people, who are to all other Indians what the Parisians are to 
Dutchmen; who rise through all India, and especially in 
native States, like Scotchmen; and who, having supplied 
the surplus revenue with which we have conquered India, 
have a separate claim for extra charity at our hands, We 
make those three demurs, however, in all amicableness, for Mr. 
Auckland Colvin can perform that rare or impossible feat,—defend 
optimist officials, without thinking it necessary to insult outsiders, 
unhappily unable to forget that officials, as a rule, foresee nothing, 
if the something to be foreseen involves change. ‘They can calcu- 
late eclipses for a hundred years, but would not believea perturba- 
tion in eclipses after they had seen it. They believe that only six 
people have yet died, and what can you say after that ? 


Mr. Morley’s paper on “ Compromise,”—or rather the intro- 
ductory chapter, for the second, on ‘* The Possible Utility of Error,” 
involves different considerations—is one of the best we have ever seen 
in the Fortnightly. Its main object is to concentrate the evidence that 
there has rarely been a time when there was so much flabbiness 
and so little governing principle in English thought as there is to- 
day, and to explain the causes of that temporary degeneration, 
which Mr. Morley thus describes :— 

“The consequences of such a transformation, of putting immediate 


social convenience in the first place, and respect for truth in the second, 
are seen, as we have said, in a distinct and unmistakable lowering of 


opinion; a growing predominance of material, temporary, and selfish 
aims over those which are generous, far-reaching, and spiritual; a 
deadly weakening of intellectual conclusiveness, of clear-shining moral 
illumination, and lastly, of a certain stoutness of self-respect for which 
England was once especially famous. A plain categorical proposition 
is becoming less and less credible to average minds; or at least, the 
slovenly willingness to hold two directly contradictory propositions at 
one and the same time is becoming more and morecommon. In religion, 
morals, and politics, the suppression of your true opinion, if not the 
positive profession of what you hold to be a false opinion, is hardly ever 
counted a vice, and not seldom even goes for virtue and wisdom. Ono 
is conjured to respect tho beliefs of others, but forbidden to claim the 
same respect for one’s own.” 

That is true, if a philosophical paragraph ever was true, and 
Mr. Morley traces the decadence to the slow working-out of all 
the great causes in which England believed, such as emancipation, 
to the growth of material luxury—doubtful, for idealism seems to 
linger among the luxurious—to over-reverence for the general 
consensus; to the influence of daily newspapers, which replace 
individual thought by overbearing truisms ; to the special form of 
scepticism produced by the French Empire, viz., a doubt whether 
corruption would rot—the doubt of the Roman patrician, who 
stole from all nations every vice, and then fought like a hero— 
and to ‘‘ the slow transformation in the spiritual basis of thought,” 
which, as Mr. Morley happily says, produces in most minds ‘+a 
decisive reluctance to commit oneself,” and makes of the second 
generation of successful men ‘spiritual neuters.” With some of his 
illustrations—as, for instance, his apparent notion that a State 
Church must hinder strong thought—we are unable to agree, 
though we recognise only too fully the logical difficulties of a law- 
made Church ; but the whole paper is worthy of attentive read- 
ing, and the following numbers of it will, we hope, contain some 
opinions on this point of practical interest, ‘Can the flabbiness 
disappear till a new couche sociale has fought its way to the top?” 
There is a most readable paper also—a second one—on ‘ Louis 
Quatorze,” which, however, does not give the monarch quite 
sufficient credit for the one quality he possessed. He could choose 
strong men, and could support them unflinchingly. It is nonsense 
to talk of his Ministers in high terms of eulogy and give him no 
credit for selecting them. We believe also that Mr. Morison 
makes a mistake about the sale of nominal oflices. These offices 
conferred no privilege except exemption from direct taxation, and 
their sale, which was an invention of the Popes’,—whose finance 
wants study,—merely amounted financially to a sale of life annui- 
ties. ‘They were sold too cheap, and the method was invidious, 
but financially the notion was a clever one. 


Fraser is to our minds very dull, though we may except the 
admirable paper on ** Green London,” a chatty account of the open 
greeneries which make the metropolis always so separate and 
sometimes so beautiful, written with that love for trees or affec- 
tation of love for them necessary to make such subjects interesting, 
and with a profusion of out-of-the-way knowledge. There is a 
sameness about the magazine, a tendency towards a single line of 
thought, that rather tires the reader, who, if he has the capacity to 
care about Fraser at all, is probably slightly sick of discourses on the 
difference between the religious propositions men appear to accept 
and those they really believe, or of arguments about the conflict 
between Rome and Germany or Switzerland, which cover whole 
chapters, and may all be summed up in this single extract :— 

“A Parliament freely elected, and by suffrage all but univorsal, 
votes a set of Bills. These measures are domestic in their nature; 
Bills affecting none save Prussian subjects. Kaiser Wilhelm signs 
them, as King of Prussia, and his Government proclaims them in a 
legal form. These Bills are law, which every subject must obey until 
they are repealed. A pontiff, seated at the Vatican, announces his dis- 
pleasure with these laws and his determination to oppose them. How 
has he acquired this right to interfere? a Prussian asks. This priest 
is not a German, with a title to be heard as such...... The Prussian 
Bishops, on a hint from Romo, take ground outside the law. For 
them, the Chambers and the King appear to have no existence as an 
independent legislative power. According to their views, the Prussians 
are not masters of Prussia, and the Germans have a ruler out of Ger- 
many. They treat their country like a conquered State, in which thoy 
can make their will the measure of their right. They tear the statutes, 
they impeach the judges, they denounce the Parliament, and they defy 
the laws. This kind of opposition is an outrage on the principles of 
moral and material order.” 

In other words, there is no law above the will of a majority. 
Suppose our freely elected Parliament to pass a law declaring 
that all men in Cornwall shall be slaves. Would a Cornishman 
be bound to obey, or would it be his moral duty to rebel till 
he was dead? The Pope may be claiming an absurd power, but 


still he does claim it, and for those who accept his claim, what are 


German laws, or what on earth does it matter whether he is a 
German, an Italian, or a Louisiana negro? We agree with the 





the level of national life; a slack and lethargic quality about public 


writer that the Sacred College is imprudent, and even silly, in 
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making of the Pontifical throne and the great institutions which 
support it Italian monopolies; but how is a Catholic to be made 
to see that, when he believes that the Pope is selected by inspira- 
tion? The Germans might just as well object to Christianity 
because Christ was a Jew, as object to the Papacy because it happens 
to be Italian. He may hate to be influenced by any non-German 
mind, but if he does, he and the Catholic have no common ground 
to argue upon. It is very well to say that a Church pretending 
to teach all mankind should not be governed in perpetuity by men 
of one race, but how many races were represented among the 
Apostles? It is wearisome to read articles against the Catholic 
system which would be unanswerable against any other, but which, 


as against their nominal object, have no meaning atall. The | 
Pope is not the permanent channel of communication between | 


God and man, but if he were, bis nationality would matter about 
as much as the colour of his hair. 

The Contemporary is unusually good this month. Archbishop 
Manning replies to Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s article on ‘‘ Ceesarism 
and Ultramontanism” in a manuer which has not for us any great 
interest, except as regards the opening passages, in which the 
Archbishop touches with a somewhat fine irony Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen’s calm assumption that the world is divided into ‘not 
very wise laymen” and ‘‘laymen who hold my views.” For 
the rest, the Archbishop takes some pains to prove, what needed 
no proof, that most Christian Churches have hitherto, whether 
consistently or inconsistently with their practice, held highly anti- 
Erastian views, and generally assumed that a certain sort of 
spiritual infallibility was, somehow or other, within their reach. 
That is perfectly true, and as we hold, a very natural mistake for 
a body to which a divine revelation had been committed, to make. 
Nothing seems more natural a priori than that if God reveals 
any truth to man, he should take precautions for exactly defining 
and preserving the truth so revealed :—otherwise, the revelation 
would be misunderstood, and so far as it was misunderstood, 
would be no revelation. But then, as a matter of fact, as we are 
just beginning to understand, God has xof provided any infallible 
means of preserving and interpreting his revelation, and the 
paradox that he has not done so, has been of late so keenly felt, that 
it has driven a great many into denying the evidence of any real 
revelation at all, evidence which we at least hold to be more than 
adequate. Religion is the world of paradox, though of high and keen 
and stimulating paradox, and we do not see that this paradox is 
greater than many others connected with the subject. However, this 
conviction of ours deprives of all interest Archbishop Manning’s 
proof that the conception of the Church as a spiritual body, which 
ought jealously to preserve its organisation as the sole casket of 
revealed truth, has been hitherto so nearly universal. Let us 
add that, as far as we can see, what the Archbishop establishes 
is not the thesis he proposes to establish, namely, “ that Jesus Christ 
established a Church with a constitution and powers that I claim 
for my Church,” but only that Christ has been hitherto generally 
understood by Christians of all ages to have done so. Even that 
the Archbishop establishes only in the widest possible acceptation of 
the terms “ with the constitution and powers that I claim for my 
Church,” since a large number of his illustrations are taken from 
Churches which consider that a very different kind of constitution, 
and very different kinds of powers, were bestowed by Christ on 


his Church, from those which the Archbishop claims for his own. | 


Mr. Ralston has one of his pleasant papers on Russian life, con- 


taining some beautiful translations of Russian idylls. And there | 


is a very able paper by Mr. Bagehot, on what he calls ‘+ The Meta- 
physical Basis of Toleration,” but which really covers both the 
political and the psychological basis of toleration. On both sides 
of the question he is acute, and on the latter very subtle. 
We hold generally with his conclusion, and should push 
it even farther than he himself is willing to admit, for we 
can hardly believe that, in any age when real discussion could 
take place at all, intolerance of serious discussion can be wise or 
right. However, we think that he should have given some con- 
sideration to a side of the subject which he has not touched. 
Though it is true that discussion is exceelingly useful even in 
defining the limits of first principles, and of truths which must be 
assumed and cannot be established, we cannot doubt that when 
such assumptions have been at the rovts of a vivid and complex 
growth of human affections, discussion does tend dangerously to 
weaken those affections. We will follow Mr. Bagehot’s example in 
keeping wide of the religious area, and ask, therefore, if it can be 
doubted that the searching discussions as to the justification of 
patriotism or the various kinds of loyalty, have done a great deal 
to weaken the growth of the emotions in which the idea of 
country and of recognised authority was formerly enveloped, 


(—or that this weakening has resulted in a great loss of power 
and even of happiness? Mr. Haweis gives us a very interesting 
paper on ** Emanuel Deutsch,” the almost superstitious earnestness of 
whose nature is curiously brought out in it. ‘There was some. 
thing more than a joke in the following remark made to Mrs, 
Haweis :—‘* Do you know, mother,” that was his name for her, 
‘* there is a frightful curse,—a nameless curse,—laid on the man 
who touches or divulges certain sanctities in the Talmud, and I, 
the first man for hundreds of years who could read the secrets, 
have done it, and the curse iscomeupon me’? But Mr, Deutsch 
was compelled by his sufferings to take a good deal of opium, and 
such a fancy as this was probably due more to the opium than to 
himself. Lord Arthur Russell contributes a paper on ‘ The 
Speculative Method,” in which he gives that term a much wider 
interpretation than has been common in this country, regarding it 
| not as a method of deducing the facts of the universe out of ¢ 
| priori necessities of thought, but only as a mode of ideally inter. 
| preting and harmonising the bewildering maze of experience, or the 
| assumption that all fact traces its genealogy up to intellectual 
| principle. Finally, there is a very ably-written paper on “The 
| ‘Tory Press,” *‘ by a Tory,”—the ‘Tory is Mr. Arthur Murphy,— 
in which, however, the writer does not adequately realise the 
enormous difficulty of establishing, by the method of pecuniary 
subvention, a paper at once of fixed principles and great ability. By 
that method it is easy enough to establish a paper of great ability, 
but not of fixed principles, —for money will obtain clever writers, 
| but will not obtain unity of conviction. Moreover, an editor of 
| fixed principles is sure to differ from his proprietary as to the 
| proper mode of working out those principles, and to be utterly 
| paralysed,—the spring of bis professional ardour broken,—by the 
| fear and expectation of that difference, To establish a true Con- 
| servative paper of a high order of merit, the Conservatives must 
either find men who themselves have the money, who are 
competent for the work and enjoy it, and who will not suffer 
interference,—or they must try for something quite different, a 
paper of Conservative nuances, but of no steady or fixed view at all, 





admitting contributions from all sides, on thesole condition of ability 
and culture, and without much regard to political or intellectual con- 
sistency. ‘That might be possible to the resources of money. ‘The 
other and, as we think, better kind of paper could not be created 
by anyone who was not independent of an external proprietary. 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Cupe Coast to Coomassie. (Tilustrate1 London News Otlice.)—Here 

ntee War which have 








we have in a connected form accounts of the As 
appeared from week to week in the ///ustrated Loudon News, illustrated 
with some excellent sketches drawn by the special artist of that journal 
The idea of thus selecting from the mass of ephemeral news all that 
concerns some great subject of permanent interest is an excellent one. 
It is a demand upon house-room greater than the ordinary citizen can 
meet, to find space for the bound volumes of a journal of folio size, in 
which indeed is much that one does not care to preserve. But it would 
be a great pity if so excellent a story of the campaign, as told not only 
by the pen, but also by the pencil, were to perish or be forgotten. Both 
| letter-press and sketches are good. The former gives a succinct history 
of past wars, as well as of that concluded; the latter are spirited and 
carefully worked out. It is a marvel that they should have been drawn 
under such circumstances, and seareely less a marvel that they should 


have been got ready for publication with such celerity. ‘A Fac-simile 
Sketch” is one of the most interesting things in the whole, creditable 
alike to the sketcher in the bush and to the artist who interprets him 
to the public at home. <A portrait of Sir Garnet Wolseley forms the 


frontispiece, and many interesting representations of men and things 
| in Ashanteo and elsewhere follow it. Among these we may mention 
“Summoning Bearers to Cape Coast Castle,” in which we see our good 
allies, the Fantee-women, looking as like the medieval devil as can be 
imagined; “ Fixing Telegraph Wires on the Road to the Prah,” and 


* Ashantee Ambassadors Crossing the Prah. 
The Rin ywoods of Ringwoo 1. ay Mervyn Merriton. 
Brothers.) —A bold, vulgar, wicked woman, and an equally unscrupulous 


(Tinsley 


attorney, are not pleasant subjects for a picture, whether painted by 
pen or pencil; these, however, are the people whose machinations we 
are expected to follow in the three volumes before us. Mrs. Honey- 
glass, afterwards Elsonfeldt, aftorwards Ringwood, marries, and poisons 
(or thinks she poisons) three husbands successively, in the most 
deliberate and cold-blooded manner, for no assignable reason, except @ 
greed of gold. The second husband does not, however, die, but makes 
his escape to France, in consequence of which she is, unknown to her- 
self, guilty of bigamy; this doubtless would be regarded as a very 
| yenial offence by a woman who makes murder an every-day practice. 
| In addition to this, she causes her last husband to disinherit an ouly 
| grandson, and to leave the whole of his property to her ab- 
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maely. In some of these odious transactions, she is assisted by her 
cousin, the wicked attorney, w ho is, of course, to share in the plunder, 
We have the story of disinherited Hugh Ringwood, and some love- 

making between him and the daughter of a wealthy self-made man ; 

but these people, who in real flesh and blood would probably be pleasant 
and respectable members of society, are here vague and shadowy, or 
: are mere lay figures. We might think that Mr. Mervyn Merriton had 
taken De Quincey’s essay, “On Murder as One of the Fine Arts,” ax 
pied ¢ de la lettre, but that a student of De Quincey w ould, in all proba- 
bility, be superior in style and taste to the author whose book lies 
before us) Great masters alone can portray the incarnation of 
wickedness with the terrible reality, both as to ie inner and outer life, 
while we recoil in horror, makes us pity the misery which crime 
entails. The author before us is not a great master. Wo are unable 
to say whether or not the plot be a possible one, since we are not our- 
selves well versed in the annals of Newgate, but tho contemplation of 
wickedness, such as this book contains, is not edifying, and neither is 
nor ought to be amusing. 


which, 


a Ra 


A Tour with Cook through Spain. By J. B. Stone, F.G.S., F.R.HLS. 
Illustrated by Photographs. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a well- 
meant and not ill-written book, but it will probably be little read, because 
it is printed in small type with close lines, and a lamentable deficiency 
of breaks, so that it looks close, heavy, and uninteresting. If the pur- 


pose of putting it forth in this guise is to render it available as a hand- | 


book, that purpose ought to have been carried out in its arrangement, 
which is quite too desultory. It is pleasantly enough written, though 
common-place, but the author seems to have been unable to realise the 
fact that Spain is a Catholic country, and to have existed in a state of 
chronic surprise that Protestant ideas were not prevalent and reduced to 
practice. That people should regard the buildings in which they worship 
with “reverential awe,” he attributes to the controlof the priests, having | 
apparently no conception of the Catholic dogma of the Real Presence of 
God in every church, and its indication by the lamp of the sanctuary ; 
and he accords unlimited credence to sundry stories of the doings of the 
“Holy Inquisition,” long after the destruction of its power in Spain. | 
We suspect that Mr. Stone made his Protestantism rather too conspicu- 
ous, and that some of his fellow-tourists, gifted with an undisciplined 
sense of humour, amused themselves at his expense. When he escapes 
from the influence of his Léte noire, he is very candid and observant, 
and writes in a concise and agreeable style, about the cities, and the 
people, and the objects of art, rising to enthusiasm as he discourses of 
the Giralda at Seville, the Alhambra, and the Cid. He has evidently 
been a conscientious traveller, and he means to be a conscientious 
writer; but his prejudices pervert his observation, and warp his 
judgment ; they are, however, so plain that they are harmless, and do | 
not decrease the usefulness of the book as a guide to what to see and | 
Mr. Stone reports most favourably of the Cook’s Tourist 
| 





how to see it. 
system, 

The English Factory Legislation. By Ernst Edler von Plener. 
Translated by F. L. Weinmann. (Chapman and Hall.)—It is somewhat 
strange that we should be indebted to a German for a complete and 
systematic account of an important branch of recent legislation. The | 
question is not yet closod, for the tradition of the early free-traders still, 
it would seem, survives among some who claim to be their ropresenta- 
tives. It is now complicated with questions which had not become | 
prominent or were not even mooted when legislation was first attempted, | 

| 
| 


such as is the question of competition for employment between the 


sexes, Difficulties of no slight character aro even now waiting for 
solution, But, in any caso, so intelligent and complete a survey of the | 


ease as is that of Herr 
hands of those who wish this legislation supported and completed are 


von Plener is of tho greatest value, and the | 


strengthened by the earnest approval expressed by an observer of so 
high a character. “May an exact knowledge,” he says in his preface, 
“of the English factory legislation remove the still prevalent disinclina- 
tion existing on the Continent against legislative action with regard to 
working hours, and Governments and Legislatures understand that a | 
Well-meant and moderate interference by the State in favour of tho 
working-classes does not essentially contain the germs of Socialism, but 
that it is rather apt to lead them to feel an interest in the stability and 
preservation of the established social order, and thus remove the danger 


of a social revolution.” 

The Various Forces of Nature. By Michael Faraday. Edited by 
William Crookes. (Chatto and Windus.)—In this volume we have a 
Series of six lectures delivered by Faraday at the Royal Institution, 
lectures which all who listened to them will remember with d slight, 
and which, inexpressible as is the difference between the living voice 
and the “No lecturer 


Crookes, 





printed page, it is well to have thus preserved. 
since the time of Sir Humphry Davy,” Mr. 
listened to with more delight.” Part of that delight was occasioned by 


’ faultless precision with which the experiments were conducted, but 


says “was ever 
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| this complaint has probably been rife.] 


| added some notes, which might, perhaps, have been advantageously made 
| more numerous. 

Sheffield: Past and Present. By the Rev. Alfred Gatty, D.D. 
(Sheffield: Rogers. London: Bell and Sons.)—Sheffield, unlike many 
of the great Northern towns, has been a place of note since the Con- 
quest. Somewhere in its vicinity was the abode of Waltheof, the last 

of the Saxon Earls. In the days of Henry I. the Lovetots held it, and 
| one of them gave to the Abbey of Kirkstead, in Lincolnshire, a home- 
stead out of his property, with—an early indication of the characteristic 
trade of the place—“leave to erect forges and dig for minerals.” 
William de Lovetot founded the Priory of Worksop, and gave to its 
| monks the parish church of Sheffield, with one-third of its tithe, the 
| other two-thirds going to the Abbey of St. Wandrille, in Normandy, an 
abstraction which the Sheffielders can hardly have liked. The Lovetot 
| line ended in an heiress, Maud, who was married to one Gerard Furnival, 
a companion in arms of Richard I. The heiress of the Furnivals married 
| a Nevill, avd his heiress, again, John Talbot, first Earl of Shrewsbury. 
| The Shrewsburys held it until 1617, when Alethea Talbot married 
Thomas, Earl of Arundel, from whom the Dukes of Norfolk hold their pre- 
sent inheritance, one of the largest items in their magnificent property. 
Meanwhile, the place had been steadily growing into the rank which it 
now holds as the “ Metropolis of Steel.” Chaucer's miller, it will bo 
remembered, bore “ a Shefeld thwitch” in his hose; and now its fame 
is spread through the world, foreign nations—the Germans with special 
audacity—paying it the doubtful compliment of imitating its trade- 
marks. This is the subject to which Mr. Gatty has devoted himself, 
con amore, and on which he has written a book, specially interesting, of 
course, to the local reader, but also of general value. We quote a para- 
graph of curious information about prices 110 years ago: ‘A common 
labourer’s wages are 1s. per day ; a joiner or carpenter can earn 1s, 6d. ; 
a journeyman cutler, 12s. per week ; good workmen at some businesses, 
20s. Butter is from 7d. to 9d. per pound; flesh from 3d, to 4d.; wheat 
about 16s. a load (3 bushels); malt, 40s. a quarter; but the high price 
of provisions is a general complaint at present. [Things are not 
changed in this respect,—in fact, ever since the human race existed, 
A cartload of coals, containing 
10 corves (about 1} or 2 bushels each) brought to our doors for 5s. 2d., 
coal and carriage; 4s. for small coal.” The inference from the whole 
is that the workman is better off now than he was. Wages are at 
least three times larger, while meat is not more than three times 
dearer, and wheat and malt are not more than half again as dear, 

Notes on Natal. Edited by John Robinson, F.R.G.S. (Durban, Natal : 
Robinson and Vause. London: Strect.)—*“ The desire of the editor,” we 
read in the preface, “has been to place in a compact and accessible 
form a trustworthy description of the leading aspects and industrial 
This object has been to a consider- 
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developments of the colony. 


able extent effected by the editor's personal inspection of the 
country; in districts to which hoe has not been able to extend 
this, he has called in the services of residents.” The plan is 


undoubtedly excellent; the merit of its execution probably varies, but 
the whole gives the impression of being of exactly the practical, useful 
character which those who may be meditating emigration want. Cana 
man get a living in Natal? is the practical question. Here is one of the 
answers to it. Mr. H —— came out in 1850, and after buying his 35 acres 
of land and building himself a straw hut, found that he had five shillings 
left in his pocket. He has now twenty acres under coffee, producing 
about £12 per acre. The cost of machinery is represented by a pulper 
which cost £10, and the cost of labour would be something less than 
£50. The f is not included in this. Another small 
farmer has 30 acres, 17 of coffee, which might sometimes 
But then care- 


farmer’s own labour 
them under 
produce as much as between five and six tons of coffee. 
there, also,— 
“ Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit.” 
The idle and helpless in England will be also idle and helpless in Natal. 


ful cultivation is required ; 
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(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 





CITY, 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. CXVIIL., for APRIL, price 6s, is now ready. 
CONTENTS. 
5. ASPECTS OF THE AGRI J 
LABOUR QUESTION. pneraas 
6. THe ELEcTRIC TELEGRAPH, 
7. THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
8. DAVID LIVINGSTONE, 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


The REVOLT of the FIELD: a Sketch of 


the Rise and Progress of the Movement among the Agricultural Labourers. 
with a Reprint of the Correspondence to the Daily News, during a Tour through 
Canada with Mr. Arch. By ARTHUR CLAYDEN. This day, price 3s 6d, cloth, 


LIFE, WANDERINGS, and LABOURS in 


EASTERN AFRICA. By CHARLES NEW, of the Livingstone Search Expedi- 
tion. With Map, Portrait of the Author, and Illustrations. Second Edition, 
large crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

“Mr. New’s style is plain and manly, the ground he travels over is all but new 
in point of fact, and will be quite new to nine readers out of ten. His book is in 
parts extremely amusing. The touches of native character are well put in”. 
Spectator. 

“Mr. New was in many places the first European who had ever been seen by 
the natives, and his experiences therefore cannot fail to be of value." —A cademy, 


CHRISTIANITY in GREAT BRITAIN: an 


Outline of its Rise, Progress, and Present Condition. A Series of Articles 
contributed to the Dai/y Telegraph. This day, in crown 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 
This volume furnishes a comprehersive summary of the past and present con- 
dition of the leading religious bodies in Great Britain. The paper on the Church 
of Rome was approved by Archbishop Manning, that on the Church of England by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and that on the Wesleyan body by the President of 
the Conference. Principal Tulloch is the writer of the article on the‘ hurch of 
Scotland, whilst that on Nonconformity is from the pen of the Rev, R. W. Dale, M.A, 


At NIGHTFALL and MIDNIGHT: Musings 


after Dark. By FRANCIS Jacox, B.A.,Cantab. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 
“Mr. Jacox is a consummate artist, a mosaic worker, whose skill never fails; 
out of his rich materials he creates genuine books absorbing in their interest." 
British Quarterly Review. 


NEW VOLUME of the THEOLOGICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY. 


In royal Svo, 834 pp., handsomely bound, with red edges. 


CHRISTIAN DOGMATICS: a Text-Book 


for Academical Instruction and Private Study. By J. J.VAN OostTenzce, D.D, 

Professor of Theology in the University of Utrecht, Author of “ The Theology 

of the New Testament,” “ Lectures on St. John’s Gospel,” &c. Trans'ated from 

the Dutch by J. WATSON WATSON, B.A., Vicar of Newburgh, Lancashire, and 
Mavrice J. EVANS, B.A., Stratford-on-Avon. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—The Subscription price will be 15s 6d, to be pa‘d before 

May 1, on which date it will be issued to the public at the price of 2ls. ‘Tue work 
will be ready for Subscribers on the 15th of April. 


1. AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

2. THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

3. THE PROSPECTS OF PERSIA. 

4. PROVISION FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP IN 
Large Towns, 





Now ready, in the SAME SERIES. 


’ 

UEBERWEG’S HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 
from THALES to the PRESENT TIME. With Additions by the Translator; 
by Noau Porter, D.D., LL.D., on English and American Philosophy: and by 
VINCENZO BorTTa, Ph.D., on Italian Philosophy. Vol. I. ANCIENT a:nd } 
JEVAL PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8yo, 18s. Vol. Il. MODERN PHILOSOPHY, 
Royal 8vo, 21s. 

“It may be recommended to students of philosophy with all confidence as an 
admirable text-book,” — Westminster Review, 


WAYSIDE WELLS; or, Thoughts from 


Deepdale. By ALEXANDER LAMONT. This day, in crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 
Now publishing, in FIVE VOLUMES. 


A POPULAR COMMENTARY on the NEW 


TESTAMENT. By D. D. Wuepon, D.D., LL.D., of the American Episcopat 
Church. Vol. I. is now ready, containing Matthew and Mark ; comprising the 
Text, with Marginal References, copious Explanatory Notes, and numerous 
Plans and Engravings. Forming a handy volume of 422 pages, crown Syvo, 
price 5s, handsomely bound in cloth. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


A TREATISE 


NATURE OF MAN. 


By THOMAS BEST WOODWARD. 
CONTENTS, 
Christian Doctrine as Exemplifled in Human Nature—The Moral, Intellectual, 
and Physical Natures of Man Explained in their Unity—The Nature of * Mind” 
shown in Outline—Psychelogy, Metaphysics, and Physiology: how Related to 
each other—Observations upon Positivism and the Sensuous Philosophies in Rela 
tion to Human Nature—Man in his Totality—-An Outline of a Philosophy of Life. 


Just publistted, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


DARWINISM and DESIGN; or, Creation 


by Evolution. By GeorGs Sr. Ciate, F.G.S., M.A.L. 

“Darwinism and Design’ is one of those rare volumes which distinctly mark 
progress in thought.”—Zdinburgh Courant. 

“The book is worth reading, both for its clear exposition of the Darwinian 
theory and for the demonstration which it contains that the universe has been 
built up by a skilful and beneficent artificer."— Scotsman, 

“Thoroughly scientific in purpose, carefully and consistently worked out” 
Standard, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 





WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


27 AND 31 PATERNOSTER Row. 
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THE 


LONDON CO-OPERATIVE WINE ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED). 











STORES—446 STRAND, W.C. 


(IMMEDIATELY OPPOSITE CHARING-CROSS STATION.) 





ANNUAL TICKETS, 5s. 
(PERMANENT TICKET LIST NOW CLOSED) 





GOVERNING CoUNCIL. 
F. DU PRE THORNTON, Esq. (President), 103 Victoria Street, S.W. 

NASSAU J. SENIOR, Esq. (Vice-President), Elm House, Lavender Hill, §.W. 
WALTER M. GEE, Esq. (Managing Director), 117 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
HENRY HOULDSWORTH, Esq., Craigforth, Stirling, and Carrick House, Stirling, N.B. 
Major PEEL, 2 Howick Place, S.W. 

Captain the Hon. RANDOLPH STEWART, 85 Eaton Square, S.W. 
TOM TAYLOR, Esq., Lavender Sweep, S.W. 


SecreTtary—JOHN GEE, Esq. 
Soricrror—JAMES CROWDY, Esq., 17 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street. 
Bankers—Messrs. COCKS, BIDDULPH, and CO., 43 Charing Cross. 
Avritor—H. BISHOP, Esq. (Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, and Co.), 16 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 





STORES—446 STRAND, W.C. (OPPOSITE CHARING-CROSS STATION), LONDON. 





The object of the Association is to apply the principles of co-operation to the high-class Wine Trade. 


The Managing Director was until lately partner in an old and well-known house in the London Wine Trade, from which 


he retired to accept his present post. 


The business is, therefore, conducted by him as by a partner in a private firm, so that purchasers will have every 
advantage obtained by dealing with a private house of high standing, in addition to the advantage of co-operation. 


The prices quoted by the Association are based upon those of leading houses in the Wine Trade who conduct business on 


the old credit principle. From these prices purchasers receive an immediate discount of 15 per cent., or 3s in the £. 


No liability attaches to ticket-holders, although in the form of a postponed discount they obtain all the benefits of par- 


ticipating in profits, thereby insuring them that the Association is bond fide co-operative, and not co-operative in name only. 
SHERRIES, PORTS, CLARETS, and all other Wines of the highest class. 
MAX GREGER’S HUNGARIAN WINES, bottled by himself, at a discount of 15 per cent. off his own prices. 


‘Goods delivered free in town, or to the London Railway Stations for the country. 





ANNUAL TICKETS, 5s. 
(PERMANENT TICKET LIST NOW CLOSED.) 





The Governing Council are now issuing tickets to the public entitling them to purchase from the Association on the 


same terms as to prices and discounts as Shareholders. Annual Tickets, 5s. 


Post-Office Orders payable at the General Post Office. Application for tickets, giving name in full, address, and usual 


signature, must be accompanied by a remittance for the amount of ticket. For Price Lists, &c., address 


JOHN GEE, Secretary. 
Stores—446 Strand, W.C 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 
PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 





It-is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 


2 Cwt. Free to all Stations, 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free, 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE Hitt, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





THE USE OF THE 


ae A \r TA! 
GLENFIELD STARCH 
Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
he Admiration of the Beholder 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 
SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS OF 
HE DAY 
RECOMMEND 
QUININE 
AS 
THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS and SON, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


L= AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
URE MALT VINEGAR, 
of uniform strength and flavour, which was 
awarded a special MEDAL for PROURESS at the 
Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained in imperial quart 
bottles, of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen, and 
Wholesale at 
21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock’ for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac- 
simile across label. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


“JARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 


WATERS’ WINE 








pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 


used so many years, signed, “Z/izabeth Lazenby.” 





| OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—ImMportant 

FOR THE DELICATE.—It is difficult to deter- 
mine which is the more trying to the human constitu- 
tion—the damp, cold days of autumn and winter, or 
the keen, dry, easterly winds of spring. Throughout 
the seasons good health may he maintained by 
occasional doses of Holloway’s Pills, which purify the 
blood and act as wholesome stimulants to the skin, 
stomach, liver, bowels, and kidneys. The celebrated 
medicine needs but a fair trial to convinee the ailing 
and despondent that it will restore and ch-er them 
without danger, pain, or inconvenience. No family 
should be without a supply of Holloway’s Pills and 
Ointment, as by a timely recourse t) them the first 
erring function may be reclaimed, suffering may be 
spared, and life saved. 








LOSS of HAIR, &e. 
Patronised by the Royal Family, Nobility, and facul 


M:: TERRY, of 304 Regent s t. 
pS London, daily in attendance as above. Al! 
defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey bair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally 
approved during a period of nearly 20 years. 

The PILO POWDER, forthe removal of surerfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 
21s per bottle, carriage paid. : | 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


towns in South Australia. Bills negotiated and 
collected. Money received on deposit. For terms 
apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM POURDY, General Manager. 
NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (established 1834), 1 King William 
Street, London, E.C, 

JOHN FARLEY LEITH, Esq.. M_P., Q.C., Chairman. 
WILLIAM NORRIS NICHOLSON, Esq., Deputy 
Chairman. 

George Henry Brown, Esq. | John Jackson, M.D. 

The Hon. James Byng. James Joseph Mackenzie, 

Henry Walford Green, Esq. 

Esq. Sir Roland M. Stephenson. 
Osgood Hanbury, Esq. Chas.Freville Surtees, Esq. 

Actuary and Secretary—Frederick Hendriks, Esq. 

| The 39th Annual Report, Valuations, and Balance- 

Sheet for the year'!872 may be had on application as 

| above. 

| 

' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Very low rates of premium. Annual cash bonuses, 

Income in 1872,£162,604. Accumulated fund, £967,709. 

Cash bonus at each of the last ten annual divisions 
of profit 50 per cent., or one-half of each year’s premium 
returned to the assured, as shown in the following 





| examples :— 

| Age in Sum Original Pre- Reduced 

| Polivy.| Assured. | mium. Premium. 

 Reoet.2o aa 

| 20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £913 4 

! 30 1.000 94 8 4 | 12 4 2 
40 1.000 | 1515 0 


83110 0 


TRAGRANT 


SOA P— 


= 


} 
| 


| is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect | 


| on the skin. Manufactured by 


J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oi] and Italian Warehousemen, and 
j others. 

*.* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


pty IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
} and CO, have at length, with the aid of oue of the most 
| eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
| derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
| concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Ange! Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OUN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of al! Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


y HITE’ MOC-MAIN 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 


curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 


quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER. fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being seut to the Maaufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. — 
gona ee STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRALNS, &e. 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 48 6d, 78 6d. 10s, aud 16s each ; postage free 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, 
London 


— FLY is the acting ingredient 
KJ in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OLL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair, 3s 6d; 
sent by post for 54 stamps. —ALEX. ROSS, 245 High 
Holborn, Loudon; and ali Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FILUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLULD curls Ladies’ or ientlemen’s Hair immediately 
itisapplied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


NMREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

JU London.—ALEX ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 
manent, and perfecily natural in effect. Price 3s 6d; 
sent by post for 54 stamps; and all Cluemists. 


Git eee Ad. WASH. 
—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
wiginal colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 





ids 6d, sent for stamps—AI.EX. ROSS, 243 High | 


Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 


1OSE MACHIN E.—This is a 
{ contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an | 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
RUSS, 248 High Holborn, London, Pamphlet sent for | 
tve SLAM ps, 





Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.— 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal | 


q The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET | 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. | 
LEVER | 


gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the | 


soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- | 


They are porous, light in texture, and | 


i 
| Fes LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
} FLEET STREET, LONDON. ’ 

Invested Assets on December 31, 1873... £5,486,748 

Income for the past Year + 507,284 

Amount paid on death to December last 9,856,739 
Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained at the Office 


| PIHEENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Establisheg 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Ingur. 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 

{GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 


Secretaries 9 ;oHN J. BROOMFIELD. 








TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
JENNINGTON and CO?S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTs, con- 
aining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 29 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO, 3 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, E.C. 





. INSURANCE COMPANY, 
i Established 1807. (For LIves ONLY.) 

| 79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 

| Income from Premiums .,...0..00068. £338,129 

| Accumulated Funds ........0.00+6 eveovee 3,073,700 

| ALSO, a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,590,000, 

At the last Quinquennial Investigation the Surplus, 

| after making ample provision for al) Claims, thereafter 

| becoming payable, under the then existing Contracts, 

| was found to be £847,570. Of this sum £184,654 was 

set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 

share and policy-holders. The remainder, namely, 

£662,916, was reserved for future Bonuses, Expenses, 

and other contingencies. 


| GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
\ ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
a 


ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
| ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
| The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company, 
Hon, A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000, 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


TRHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITIES. 

| Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 
BRANCH OFFICES. 
| Corn Street, Bristol ; King Street, Manchester; Albion 
Street, Leeds; Ingram Street, Glasgow; College 
Green, Dublin. 
LIFE and ANNUITY RESERVE, £2,464.657. 
At the recent Valuation, after providing £275,090 for 
the existing Bonuses, a further sum of £194,000 was 
placed in reserve to meet the 
FUTURE GUARANTEED BONUSES. 
The origina! assurances increasing at fixed intervals, 
and being on the 
TONTINE SYSTEM, 
each Policy has a fair prospect of being ultimately 
doubled. 
Report of the Directors, Balance Sheet, and Forms 
of Proposal, to be had on application. 
Fire Premiums falling due at Lady Day should be 
| paid within 15 days therefrom. 
AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, 
Actuary and Res, Sec. 
NUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 
| 11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
| Directors. 
Chairman—J Ames GOODSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
; Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | John G. Hubbard, Esq., M.P. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | Frederick H. Jansou, Esq. 
rles Wim. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 
| M.P. 


Cornhill, London. 









Charles F. Devas, 
Francis Hart Dyke > 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq., | William Steven, Es 
MP. John G. Talbot, 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, E 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH. 
Actuary—SAMUEL BROWN, 
Share Capital at present paid up & invested £1,000,000 
Total Funds excee eee 2,850,000 
Tota! Annual Income exceeds....... . 390,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 9th April. 






Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
| John Martin, Esq. (Esq. 














MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAE RESTORER or DRESSING 
| will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes ail dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
n large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 






} Depot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 
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7ERN.—This well-known Schoo! for 
Young Rg mil RE-OPEN for the SUMMER 
TERM on April 17. 

For particulars, apply to 
House. _ : : 
FJ ANCASTER ROYAL GRAMMAR 
8 SCHOOL. 

An Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be held on April 29 and 59, a. ‘andidates must 
have been under 14 on January 1, 1874. ; 

Apply to Rev. WILLIAM E. PRYKE, M.A., Head 
Master. a ek i ne ea, 
¥ EAMINGTON COLLEGE. — The 

next Term commences on May the 8th. There 
are Scholarships at the College and to the U niversi- 
The Terms of the Boarding House are 70 and 80 


wr 1TON HOUSE, GREAT 


Mrs. JAY, Wellington 


ies. . mn 
bao Bote for sons of Professional men, 10 guineas 
less. These charges include the College Fees.—For 
_ apply to the Rev. JOSEPH WOOD, 


stus, &c.. 
Protfead Master; or to the Rev. J. S. RUDDACH 


Chaplain and House Master. 
FING EDWARD'S 
BROMSGROVE. 
Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 


There are Annual Elections to valuable Scholarships, 
tenable at the School and at Oxford. 


SCHOOL, 


The NEXT TERM will begin on THURSDAY, | 


MAY 7th. 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL 
L CIATION, in connection with University Col- 
lege, London. Subjects for Summer Session (hegin 
ning Monday, April 15). English Literature, French 
Literature, Italian, Logic, French History and English 
History. 

Prospectuses to he had in the office at the College, 
or of J. E. MYLNE, Esq., 27 Oxford Square, Hyde 
Park, W. 

UEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

3 Stratford Place, Oxford Street, W. ] 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General 
Education of Ladies, and for granting Certificates of 

Knowledge. 
Patrons 
Her Masesty the QuEEN, Her ROYAL HIGHNESS the 
PRINCESS of WALES. 

Visitor—The Lord BrisHor of LONDON, 

The Classes in the College and Schoo! will meet for 
the Easter Term on Monday, April 20th. Special 
classes are formed for Greek, and for conversation in 
modern languages. Individual instrnetion in Vocal 
and Instrumental Music. Arrangements are made for 
receiving boarders. Prospectuses may be obtained on 
application to Miss GROVE, at the College Office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


CHOOL FRIGATE, Iler Majesty's 
ship * CON WAY,” Liverpool. | 
CLARKE ASPINALL, J.P., Chairman. 

The Ship is established for TRAINING YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN with a view to their becoming Officers 
in the Merchant Service. 

Terms 50Guineas per annum, including uniform and 
all other extras. The Sons of Officers in the Navy and 
Mercantile Marine are received at the reduced rate of | 
40 Guineas. 

Quarter-days when Pupils can be admitted :—Ist 
February, 10th April, lst August, and 10th October. 

Apply to | 

Captain E. B. H. FRANKLIN, R.N., 
Rock Ferry. 








HELTENHAM COLLEGE,— | 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS—Two £60, Six 

440, Four £20. Election second week in May. 
Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham, 


\NHELTENHAM COLLEGE. — The 

) office of PRINCIPAL will become VACANT on 
the Ist April next. Candidates, who must be Clergy- 
men in full orders of the Church of England. and 
Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. are requested to | 
send in to the Secretary, at the College, Cheltenham, 
not later than April 14th, twenty-five covies of Testi- | 
monials. The fixed salary is £800 per annum, which | 
is augmented by a Capitation fee of £2 per boy on every | 
boy above two hundred. The present numbers are 
six hundred and sixty-three. The Council are en- 
deavouring to procure a residence for the Principal, 
and until one be found, an equivalent in Hou-e-rent 
will be given. Further particulars on application to 
the Secretary, at the College, Cheltenham. 





ITT . 7 : 
TATURAL SCIENCE receives atten- 
tion in Mr. C. H. LAKE’S School not less 
Careful than Classics and Mathematics. At the end of 
this term, the School will be removed into Surrey. A 
limited number of pupils (resident). 
Address: 1 Cathcart Road, S.W. 


R ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, | 
. ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, | 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters ° 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLA TE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 61 
_ BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- | 
ee arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
‘ashion. : | 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. sit os 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. | 


Gold, 


T HE P 


‘| )INNER SERVICES. 





| Q\COTSMEN and the ASHANTEE 
wK WAR FUND. 

All SUBSCRIPTIONS forwarded to me will be duly 
acknowledged on a special printed form, advertised 
in the London papers, and handed over to Lady 

| Wolseley for the General Fund for the benefit of 
those gallant Soldiers, Sailors, and Marines, their 
widows and fatherless children, who have been dis- 
abled and deprived of their protectors and supporters. 
N.B.—The First Subscription List will be published 
on Thursday, April 9. MACRAE MOIR, Hon, Sec. 
The Scottish Corporation Hall, Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C., April 2, 1874. 


1 PANISH WOUNDED RELIEF 
FUND.—A Committee has been formed for the 
purpose of organising an AUXILIARY AID SOCIETY 
for the RELIEF of the SICK and WOUNDED of the 
WAR in SPAIN, observing absolute impartiality be- 
tween the belligerents. Communications on the busi- 
ness of the Society may be addressed to the Lord Beau- 
mont, Honorary Secretary, 2 Savile Row, W. Sub- 
| seriptions for the Fund will be received by Messrs. 
Martin and Co., Bankers, 68 Lombard Street, E.C. A 
Ladies’ Committee has been formed for the purpose 
mainly of collecting contributions of Linen, Lint, 
Wearing Apparel, and Hospital Stores. Contributions 








Murietta. 11 Kensington Palace Gardens, W., President 
| of the Committee: to the Secretary, Mrs. Victoria 
Smith, 20 Hyde Park Terrace, W.; or to the 
Marchioness Dowager of Lothian, 15 Bruton Street, W. 





\fPuUE BUILDER, Conducted by Mr. 
ASSO- 


GEORGE GODWIN, F.RS., and fully illus- 
trated, includes this week (4d, or by post 444,) View and 
Pian of a New Warehouse, Manchester—Hoxton and 
its History—Architecture in India Discussed—Decora- 
tive Art—Sanitary Disclosures from the North, &e.— 
1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


ALL 





A LL-M 





This RESTAURANT is removed to more spacious 
and commodious Premises, 
14 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 
(embracing the late GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 
which is now available for Regimental Dinners and 
similar parties). 
Entrance to private rooms in Carlton Street adjacent. 
Open for Suppers, as before, under an Exemption 
licence. 





/TuRKeEx and INDIAN CARPETS. 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FA ’ 


J ai, 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
M ORTLOC KS’ 
» 


FINE 


POTTERY 
GALLERIES, 


$1 Orchard Street, Portman Square. 
(Established 1746.) 


NION'S CHINA” 








| D ESSERT SERVICES. 


B REAKFAST and TEA SERVICES. 





T JILET SERVICES. 


—— and PLAIN GLASS. 
4 
VOLE ADDRESSES : 
k 203 and 204 OxroRD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
(Carriage entrance in Orchard Street.) 


INDIGESTION, DEBILITY. and PULMONARY 
JOMPLAINTS. 
SAVORY and MOORE'S 
I IGESTIVE COCOA. 
Highly nutritious, easily digested, and palatable. 
Admirably adapted for delicate persons of all ages. 
Tins from Is 6d to 21s. Wholesale and retail by the 
Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 
And retail by all other Chemists, who also supply 
SAVORY and MOORE'S CELEBRATED COUGH 


| LINCTUS, a sure and speedy relief for coughs and | 


colds. 


CHEAP MEAT SUPPLY. 
(Soa, TAL and COLONTAL 
J 


TRADERS (Limited) —Luncheons of Transyl- 


and Communications may be addressed to Mrs. J, de | be 
| view of the Picture.—39s8 Old Bond Street.—Admit- 


so 





| 


| 
| 
! 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





[ ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
4 EXHIBITION, KENSINGTON, 1874, 
Will be open on Easter Monday, 6th April. 
SEASON TICKETS. 






A. Non-transferable Ticket........ esoscensencageosvee Gib 
B. Non-transferable Ticket, with 120 Artisan’s 

or 240 School Tickets..........s0000000 ccccccce LE 
C. Transferable Ticket, with 200 Artisan's or 





400 School Tickets ..... pdsieneceseus eccscescetese Ob 
Season Ticketholders of £3 and £5 Tickets are 
registered as Members for Promoting Technical In- 
struction. 

Season Tickets can now be had at the Royal Albert 
Hall, and at the usual agents. 
CHARGES FOR ADMISSION :— 
6th April to 30th June, Is daily (except on Wednesdays, 
2s 64); Ist July to 3ist October, 1s daily. 


UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 
i —On VIEW, PERMANENT FAC-SIMILES, 
Prin's from the Works of the Great Masters, in the 
Continental and Home Galleries, 36 Rathbone Place 
(next to Winsor and Newton's). 






“APE SHADOW | of | DEATH." 

Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT.—NOW on 
VIEW, from Ten till Five. A spacious platform has 
been erected, 8o that Visitors now have an unimpeded 


tance, Is. 


YOUND the with W. 
W SIMPSON, being Pictures from the four Quar- 
ters of the Globe, by a Special Artist. —-BURLINGTON 
GALLERY, 191 Piccadilly. Open from 10 to 6. Ad- 
mission, including Catalogue, Is. 


R OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Notice 
& to Everybody.—If you want SCTENCE, you can 
have it. If you want INSTRUCTION, you can have it. 
If you prefer AMUSEMENT, youcan have it. You can 
have either or all three, by paying the Admission Fee of 
One Shilling!—The Easter Programme contains—1, 
ECONOMY of GAS; Seeger's New Apparatus,—2, 
Something more about SUGAR: New Lectures, b 
Prof. Gardner.—3. The WONDERS of ACOUSTIC 
SCIENCE; New Leeture, by Mr. J. L. King—4, 
LATEST NEWS from ASHANTEE,; New Lecture, by 
Mr. B. J. Malden.—5. SIR WALTER RALEIGH'S 
DREAM! QUEERER THAN EVER! This Historical 
Incoherency has been rewritten by Dr. Croft, and will 
be produced with new Songs, Dresses, Effects, and 
Appointments, Daily, at 4 and 9, by Mr. J. Oscar 
Hartwell.—Many other Entertainments,—Open 12 and 
7. Carriages at 5 and 10, 








7} DENT and CO., Chronometer and 
Watch Makers to the Queen, Makers of the 
Great Clock of the Houses of Parliament, &c. 
Catalogues upon application, 
61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange (adjoining Lloyd's) 
Factory—Savoy Street, London (svle addresses), 


Y UDDEN MOURNING 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and millinees, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked im plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street, 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families, 
JAY'S, 

The London General Mourning Warehouse, 

245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street 





| EDSTEADS and BEDDING. 
—WILLIAM 8, BURTON has ON SHOW a very 
large assortment of LRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
CHILDREN’S COTS, &c. 150 patterns fixed for in- 
spection. All of best make and of guaranteed quality. 
Bedsteads (folding ecesseeceeseeeetom 11/6 
Bedsteads (dovetail joints), on castors ...from 15/0 
Bedsteads (ornamental) from 20/0 
OEE sccocccecee from 18/6 
Iron Folding Cha ads. Elongated Bedsteads, 
&c., in every variety. 
=o MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM 8 
BURTON. 
For Bedsteads, 







Width—; 3it. \4f.-Gin) 5ft. 
j€a, d/£8. dj£ 8. d. 


xz 

















Best Straw Palliasses ........0..0000+-/- 12 .}. 16 Of. 18. 
Best French Alva Mattresses.. .|. 12 6. 17 6}. 18 G6 
| Coloured Wool ditto ...... }azvei 6.ji 9. 
| Best Brown Wool ditto , jl 3 {L138 OL AT, 
| Good White Wool ditto, 11162 66212, 
Extra Super ditto,,........++ 210.)313.44 1. 
Superior Horsebair ditto ... \2 2 ° 3.j3 9. 
Extra Super ditto ......00. 3 1.14412 .)5 4. 
German Spring......... ‘2 10 ./3 8 .j8 M4. 
Super ditto, Hair Staffing ... /3 5.14 764, 
French Mattress foruse over spring! 15 .(2 11 .;217. 
Extra Super ditto........ peacevarseveeses 2 863 12 64 . 
Beds, Poultry, at 1s per lb..... PUL .j2 7.4 oe 
Best Grey Goose, at 2s 6d per Ib.../3 12 6/5 10. \6 6. 
Do. Best White do., at 3s 6d per Ibi4. 15 .'7 3. /8 2. 


vanian Meat, Poultry, &ec., given at Cannon Street | 


Hotel, and Great Northern Railway Hotel, Leeds. 

The Prospectus is now ready, and can be obtained at 
the Company's Offices, Old Swan Chambers, aijoining 
Fishmongers’ Hall Wharf, London Bridge, E.C., and of 
Mr. E. W. Monington, Moorgate Street Coambers, E.C. 

TOUNGS ARNICATED CORN and 

BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 

for giving immediate ease and removing —— 

excrescences. Price 6d and Is per box. ay be 

procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— 

HY—without which none are genuine. Be sure and 
ask for Young's. 


| 


| 99s 6d; Down Pillows, from Ils 6d to Lss, 


Feather Pillows, 3s 6d to 14s; Bolsters, from 63 to 
Blaukets 


Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


ILLIAM 5S. BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of bis unri 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, w. 
1, 1a, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place ; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 


will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





[April 4, 1874, 





By the Rev. R. DEMAUS, M.A. 


1, 
| | UGH LATIMER: a Biography. Pre- 
pared from Original and Contemporary Docu- 
ments. With Fine Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“This carefully-written life really deserves to take 
rank among works of original research and sound 
literary workmanship.”—Atheneum. 


Vy TILLIAM TYNDALE: a Biography. 
A Contribution to the Early History of the 

English Bible, With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“ Thoroughly worthy of its subject."—Dai/y News. 

“As intensely interesting as any fiction.”—Noncon- 
Sormist. 

RE.rG10vs TRACT SocrETY—London: 56 Paternoster 
Row, and 164 Piccadilly. Manchester: 100 Corpora- 
tion Street. Brighton: 31 Western Road. 





Price 5s, demy 8vo, cloth boards. 
HE SCRAMBLE of NEW LIGHTS. 
One of the Hundred Frustrates of the Peek 
Prize Essay Competition. 
London: SmmPkKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Salisbury: BRowN and Co. 





Price 2s 6d. 
RENCH GRAMMAR. By M. Darque, 
Principal French Master of Dulwich College. 
London: HACHETTE and Co., 18 King William Street, 
Strand. 
Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


STRING of PEARLS. By W. 
< Watkins, LL.D., Author of * The Passion Play,” 
“ New Readings of Homer,” &. 

London: BemMRosE and Sons, 10 Paternoster Buildings. 








Price 1s, cloth. 
y HAT is WINE? An Inquiry 
suggested by the Recent Correspondence in 
the Times as to the alleged Adulteration of Sherry. 
By JAMES L. DENMAN. 
R HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 





Just published, price 23 6d, crown 8yo, 


ERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
z Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 
the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired; 
the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 
Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 
ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 

London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Oe ene. HOURS: 

a Family Magazine. Edited by Lady BARKER. 
Monthly, large Svo, 64 pp., price Sixpence. Well Illus- 
trated. 





CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1874. 
My Story. By the Author of “ Patty.” Chapters 10 
to12. With page Engraving. 
Tue RESURRECTION AND THOMAS'S DovUBT: a Biblical 
Story. By the Rey. Gordon Calthrop, M.A. 
INVOCATION OF THE SPIRIT. By Rev. E. H. Bicker- 
steth, M.A. 
On VENOMOUS SNAKES AND THEIR BITES. (Concluded.) 
THE LONDON NEEDLEWOMEN. By Ellen Barlee. With 
page Engraving. 
AN Hour WITH GEORGE HERBERT. 
Norta-Nortu-West. By S. E. Waller. (Continued.) 
NOTES ON COOKING. By Lady Barker. 
SKATING ALL THE YEAR ROUND. By Rev. James Pycroft. 
LEONARD'S PRESCRIPTION. By Mrs. R. O'Reilly. 
NOTICES OF Books. 
London: WILLIAM TIvnT and Co., 23 Holles Street, W. 








| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten totown members. Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
M® TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, 
W.C., having recently received many choice 

Specimens, of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS, 
has been able to enrich several Collections previously 
advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, 
varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman’s gallery, the 
Amateur’s study, and for the working Student in 
Geology. 


ogi CRYSTAL GLASS 





CHANDELIERS, 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 








EA SY CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 


HOWARD and SONS, Mannfacturers, solicit an 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied 
description. 

25, 26, & 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W., 
Decorators and Cabinet-Makers by Steam Power. 
PATENTEES OF 





WOOD TAPESTRY, PARQUET FLOORING, | 


anp CARPET, 











NOW READY. 
No. 3 OF 


THE NEW QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE. 


PRICE 2s 6d, free by post, 2s 10d. 
A Social and Literary Periodical. 


Each number contains two complete stories of con- 
siderable length by writers of eminence, and the Maga- 
zine is open to papers of social and general interest, 
to authentic travels, &c. 


The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE contains 
more printed matter than any Magazine published in 
Great Britain. 


CONTENTS OF No. 3. 

TRAVELS IN PorTUGAL, (Continued.) 
Latoucke. 

WILLIAM BLAKE: POET, ARTIST, AND MysTIC. By 
the Editor. 

BARBIE VAUGHAN: a Novel. By Mrs. E. Lysaght, 
Author of “Nearer and Dearer,” “Building upon 
Sand,” &. 

ANIMALS IN FABLE AND ART, By Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. By George Barnett 


By John 


Smith. 

WINE AND WINE MERCHANTS. By Matthew Freke 
Turner. + 

Beecuwoop Reve: a Tale. By John Dangerfield, 
Author of “ Grace Tolmar.” 

London: WARD, Lock, and TYLER, Paternoster Row. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS for insertion 
in the FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above 
Periodical must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 
8th April. 
JoHN Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
for APRIL, 1874. No. DCCIIL. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

ALICE LORRAINE: a@ Tale of the South Downs. Part IT. 

DISORDER IN DREAMLAND. Conclusion. 

New Books :—Mrs, SOMERVILLE’S MEMOIRS—JOURNAL 
De A. M. AMpzRE—LETTRES A UNE INCONNUE— 
Dr. GuTHRIE’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Tue SrorY OF VALENTINE; AND HIS BROTHER. 
Part IV. 

INTERNATIONAL VANITIES.—No. [V. DECORATIONS. 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION, 

ASHANTEE:—EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF A 
NAVAL OFFICER ADDRESSED TO HIS WIFB. 

W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











Now ready, price 6s. 
rTMuE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
New Series. No. XC., APRIL, 1874. 

CONTENTS. 
THE BIBLE AS INTERPRETED BY MR. ARNOLD. 
Ovt-pooR PARISH RELIEF, 
PANGENESIS. 
THE SONG OF SONGS. 
Our OCEAN STEAMERS, 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
THE GREATEST OF THE MINNESINGERS, 
MORAL PHILOSOHY AT CAMBRIDGE, 
. MEDICAL CHARITY : METHODS OF ADMINISTERING IT. | 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy—2. Politics, Sociology, Voyages, and Travels 
— 3. Science—4. History and Biography—5. Philology 
and Classics—6. Belles Lettres—7. Art. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


SPOANQI wh 





At every Bookseller's, price One Shilling. 


Sha TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for APRIL, 1874. 
CONTENTS, 
1, PATRICIA KEeMBALL, By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 


Chapters IX., X., and XI, 

. LAMARTINE. 

. Horace WiTHouT HIS TOGA. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN CHINA, 
Viscountess Avonmore. 

Puivie Lega. (Concluded.) 

NOSTRADAMUS THE ASTROLOGER. 

Sirk Peter LEY. 

A CHAPTER ABOUT PeTs. By Otto Corvin. 

Uncis JOHN. By Major Whyte-Melville, Author 
of “Kate Coventry,” “The Gladiators,” &c. | 
Chaps. XVI, XVIL., and XVIII. 

*,* Covers for binding TEMPLE BAR in Volumes | 

may be obtained at every Bookseller's, price One | 

Shilling each. 

RicHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. | 


By Theresa, 





PEIN SX pew 








ae Oe N’S MAGAZINE. 
1 No. 174, for APRIL. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. Jupicrat Pouicy. By Albert Venn Dicey. 
CasTLs DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty 
Years Ago. Chaps. VI. and VII. 
THE PHILOLOGY OF SLANG. By E. B. Tylor. 
TENERIFFR. By Frederick W. H. Myers. 
MENDELSSOHN. By Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. Trans- | 
—w M. E. von Glehn. Chaps. V. (concluded) 
and VI. 
My Time, AND WHAT I've DONE wit IT. By F. 
C. Burnand. The End. 
7. DENOMINATIONAL EDUCATION FROM A NATIONAL 
POINT OF View. By Rev. J. Allanson Picton, | 
. REVENANT. 
SPANISH LIFE AND CHARACTER DURING THE 
SUMMER OF 1873. Part V.—Postscript to Letter XL. | 


nw 


ore oo 


Sa 


10. DANTE. By Rev. M. Creighton. I.—His Life. | 
11. THE FLOWER MIssION. By Miss Stanley. | 
12. ATTAINMENT. | 


Volumes I. to XXVIII. handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 7s 6d each, now ready. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all 


| Railway Stations. j 











RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 

of HIRE, by which the Pianoforte, American 

Organ, Harmonium, Organ, or Harp becomes the pro- 

ape ab ed hirer, oe partially adopted by others, 
s carried out on a thoroughly large and li 

only by themselves. iindintns a 


RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently 
repeat that their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
HIRING PIANOFORTES is not confined to those of 
their own manufacture, although they are as good ag 
any, and better than most, but includes instrumentg 
by all the eminent manufacturers, BROAD WOOD, 
COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of whose Piano- 
fortes Cramer and Co. have always in stock a very 
extensive and complete selection ready to be sent out 
at any time.—Illustrated lists, with prices, terms, ang 
other information, on application to either of Cramer 
and Co's Warerooms in Regent Street, or Moorgate 
Street, City. 


ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES,— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instru. 
ments on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE, 
—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 


RARD’S GRAND PIANOFORTES,— 

CRAMERS supply every size of these instruments 

on their THREE YEARS' SYSTEM of HIRE.—Piano- 

-_ Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
treet. 


OLLARD’S GRAND PIANO- 
FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
HIRE.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 


NRAND PIANOFORTES— 
y CRAMERS supply Grand Pianofortes, by alt 
the great makers, from £9 9s to £26 58 per quarter. 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 
OTTAGE PIANOFORTES— 
CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofortes of every 
description, by all the great makers, from £2 12s 6d to 
£10 10s per quarter. Pianoforte Gallery (largestin 
Europe), 207 aud 209 Regent Street. 




















ey e@ and 209 REGENT STREET; and 43 to 46 
MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the 
Be Queen,the Royal Family, and the Courts of 
Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfliter, 114, 116, 118, 
120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London ; 10 Mosley 
Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool ; 39 New 
Street, Birmingham. 
THE SPRING FASHIONS FOR 1874. 
T H.J. NICOLL’S several Establishments will be 
found the Choicest Productions of West-End 
Taste and Style. 
OR GENTLEMEN.—Evening and Morning Dress 
Suits of the highest finish and Fashion. 
SPECIALITY. Tweed Sovereign Paletots, Water- 
proof, yet Evaporable, with Improved Pockets (Regis- 
tered, January 7, 1874). If with Silk Lapels, Oue 
Guinea each. 
OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN .—Recherché Designs 
4 in Suits for Younger Boys, and “ Regulation” 
Suits, as worn at Eton, Harrow, and other great Schools. 
| ae LADIES.—Specialities in Riding Habits, Riding 
Trousers, and Hats. Walking and Travelling 
Costumes, unsurpassed for novelty of pattern and 
elegance of contiguration. Promenade Jackets exqui- 
sitely shaped. 
H J. NICOLL'S LONDON ADDRESSES are at 
e Regent Street and Cornhill. Also Country 
Branches at Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


INAHAN’S.LL. WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'S . LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


\ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
| largest holders of Whisky in theworld. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica} 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 

















'PURE AERATED WATERS— 


ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass, 


Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for GOUT, Lithia and 
| Potass. 


Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade-mark. Sold everywhere, 
Wholesale of &. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 

London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Square. 














| pews PATENT “ OZOKERIT” 


4 CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

R EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 

\ Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE iu Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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Pen. risen. Bevin 
TRUBNER & 00.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By 


sonGE HENRY Lewes. First Series: The 
FOUNDATION Sofa CREED. Vol. 1, demy 8vo, 
pp. 488, cloth, 12s. 


TUDIES of MAN. By a Japanese. 
. Crown 8vo, pp. 124, cloth, 28 6d. 


J.G. FICHTE’S POPULAR WORKS.— 
* “The NATURE of the SCHOLAR—The VOCATION 
of MAN—The DOCTRINE of RELIGION. With a 
Memoir by WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 1 vol. demy 
8yo, pp. 572, cloth, 15s, 


The CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its 
Foundations contrasted with its Superstructure. 
By W.R.GreG. Third Edition, with a new Intro- 
duction. 2 vols. cr. 8vo, pp. 272 and 290, cloth, 15s. 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg. 


Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, pp. xxi.-308, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The EARTH and ITS INHABITANTS. 
By T. L. Strange. Demy 8vo. [Shortly. 


The LEGENDS of the OLD TESTA- 
MENT, traced to their Primitive Sources. By T. 
L. STRANGE. Demy 8vo. {Shortly. 


HENRY BEYLE (otherwise De 
Stendahl). A Critical and Biographical Study, 
aided by original Documents snd Unpublisbed 
Letters from the Private Papers of the Family of 
Beyle. By ANDREW ARCHIBALD PATON. Crown 
8yv0. [/mmediately. 


THREADING MY WAY: Twenty- 
Seven Years of Autobiography. By Ropert DALE 
OwEN. Crown 8yo, pp. 344, cloth, 7s 6d. 


VALLEYS and their RELATION to 
FISSURES, FRACTURES, and FAULTS, By G. 
H. KinawANn, M.R.LA., F.R.G.S.L Dedicated by 
permission to his Grace the Duke of Argyll. 
(Un the press. 


The ABOLITION of the STATE. An | 
Historical and Critical Sketch of the Parties 
advocating Direct Government, a Federal Re- 
public, or Individualism. By Dr. S. ENGLANDER. 
Feap. 8vo, pp. 190, cloth, 3s 6d. 


HISTORY of INDIA, Hindu, Bud- 
dhist, and Brahmanical. Forming the Third 
Volume of “ The History of India from the Earliest 
Ages.” By J. TALBOYS WHEELER. Demy 8vo, 
with Maps Illustrating the Aryan Conquest, the 
Invasion of Alexander the Great, the Empire of 
Magadha, &c. 

CONTENTS :—Retrospect of the Vedic Age—Retro- 
spect of the Brahmanic Age—Life and Teachings of 
Gotama Buddha—Greek and Roman India—Buddhist 
India—Social Life of the Hindu Drama—Brahmanical 
Revival—The Rajpoots. [Jn the press, 


The LIFE and MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS of HENRY THOMAS COLEBROOKE. 
3 vols. demy S8vo, cloth, 42s, 
Vol. I. The LIFE. By his Son, Sir T. E. Conr- 
BROOKE, Bart. Pp. xii.-492, with Portrait and Map, 14s. 
Vols. IJ. and III. The ESSAYS. New Edition, with 
Notes by Professor COWELL. Pp. xvi.-544 and x.-520, 
28s. 
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The DATHAVANSO;; or, the History 
of the Tooth Relic of Gotama Buddha in Pali 
Verse. Edited, with an English Translation by 
Mutu Coomara Swamy, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo. 

[Shortly. 


SUTTA NIPATA; or, the Dialogues 
and Discourses of Gotama Buddha (2,500 years 
old). Translated from the Original Pali, with 
Notes and Introduction, by MuTU COOMARA 
Swamy, F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. [Short/ly. 


The JADE CHAPLET. In Twenty- 
four Beads. A Collection of Songs, Ballads, &c. 
(From the Chinese.) By G. C. STENT, M.N.C.B., 
R.A.S. Post Syo, pp. 176, cloth, 5s. 


A GRAMMAR of the NEW TESTA- 
MENT GREEK. By ALEXANDER BUTTMANN. 
Authorised Translation, with numerous Additions 
and Corrections by the Author. Demy 8yo, pp. 
494; cloth, 14s, 


SPANISH REFORMERS of TWO 
CENTURIES from 1520, their Lives and Writings, 
according to the late B. B. Wiffen’s Plan, and with 
the Use of his Materials. Described by E. BOEHMER, 
D.D., Ph.D. Vol. I. With Narrative of the Inci- 
dents attendant upon the Republication of “ Re- 
formistas Antiguos Espanoles,” anda Memoir of 
B. B. Wiffen, by Isaline Wiffen. Royal 8vo, pp. 
232, cloth, 10s 6d. . 


OUTLINES of MILITARY LAW and 
the LAWS of EVIDENCE. By H.B, FRANKLYN, 
LL.B. Crown 16mo, pp. 160, cloth, 33 6d, 


The MINERALOGY of NOVA 
SCOTIA. A Report to the Provincial Govern- 
on By H. How, D.C.L. Demy 8vo, pp. cloth, 
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London: TRUBNER and Cco., 
67 and 59 LUDGATE HILL. 









Late Margaret Professor of Divinity of Cambridge. 


_ 


2. 
3. The 
| 4. 
5. 


WORKS BY 


| ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


Now ready. 


| HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY, from its Foundation to the 
Present Time. Third Edition, With 40 Ilustra- 
tions. 8yo, 21s. 





HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CANTER- 


BURY. The Landing of Augustine—The Murder 
of Becket—Edward the Black Prince—Becket's 
Shrine. Sixth Edition. With Illustrations. Post 
8yvo0, 7s 6d. 


SINAI and PALESTINE, in connection 


with their History. Twentieth Edition. With 
Maps. Svyo, lis. 


The BIBLE in the HOLY LAND; being 


Extracts from the above Work. for Village 
Schools, &c. Second Edition. With Woodcuts. 
16mo, 2s 6d. 


THE 


| 
SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY. 


j 
Now ready, Vols. I. to IV., medium 8yo. 


The HOLY BIBLE: according 


to the Authorised Version (A.D. 1611), with an Ex- 

planatory and Critical Commentary, and a Revision of 
| the Translation. By BISHOPS and CLERGY of the 
; ANGLICAN CHURCH. Edited by F.C. Cook, M.A., 
Canon of Exeter, Preacher at Lincoln's Ina, Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the Queen, 


CONTENTS. 


VOL. IL—The PENTATEUCH (1,000 pp.), 
Comprising Genesis, Exopvus, Leviti- 
cus, NUMBERS, DEUTERONOMY. 
By the 

Lorp Bishop oF WINCHESTER, 

Rev. F. C. Cook, Canon of Exeter. 

Rev. SAMUEL CLARKS, Rector of Eaton Bishop. 

Rev. T. E. Esprx, Canon of Chester. 


8v0, 30s. 





LECTURES on the HISTORY of the) 
JEWISH CHURCH. Fifth Edition. With Maps. 
8yo, 2 vols., 24s. | 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 
the Study of Ecclesiastical History. Fourth Edi- | 


EASTERN CHURCH. With an Introduction on 
tion, 8vo, 12s. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 


CHURCH of SCOTLAND. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


| 


SERMONS PREACHED DURING a TOUR, 


in the EAST. With Notices of some of the 
Localities visited. Fifth Edition, with Plans, 8vo, 9s. | 


CANTERBURY SERMONS: the Unity of | 


Evangelical and Apostolical Teaching. Second 
Edition, post 8vo, 7s 6d, 


ADDRESSES and CHARGES of the late 


BISHOP STANLEY. With a Memoir. Second 
Edition, 10s 6d. 





| 
| 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





HUMAN LONGEVITY. 


Now ready, post 8vo, 19s. 


The LONGEVITY of MAN; its FACTS 


and its FICTIONS. Including an Inquiry into 
some of the more Remarkable Instances and 
Suggestions for Testing Reputed Cases. Hins- 
trated by Examples. By WiLtiam J. Toms, F.S.A., | 
Deputy-Librarian, House of Lords. | 
“Mr. Thoms was admirably qualified to perform the | 


j 
| 
! 
| 
j 
| 
| 


task which he has undertaken, and he has performed | 
it with signal success. His remarks upon the evidence 
which is generally adduced to prove the extreme age | 
of individuals are perspicuous and sound,”"—Law 
Magazine, 

“A vast deal of methodised information and light is 
thrown upon a deeply interesting subject by this 
volume on Human Longevity by Mr. Thoms, and his 
book must remain a valuable contribution to the history 
and literature of his subject."—Saturday Review. 

“In the interesting volume before us, Mr. Thoms 
examines the nature of the evidence commonly relied 
upon in support of alleged centenarianism, and has 
embodied the results in a book which is at once 
amusing and suggestive."—/all Mall Gazette. 

“Physiologists owe a debt of gratitude to the per- 
severance, perspicacity, and devotion to the cause of 
scientific truth which Mr. Thoms has manifested in 
the determination of the precise age of centenarians, | 
and of individuals loosely alleged to have passed the 
period of 110 years.”"—Professor Owen, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


| 
| 











AN UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS 


OF 


REV. J. J. BLUNT, B.D., 


Now ready, 6 vols. post 8vo, 63 each. 


. UNDERSIGNED COINCIDENCES in 
the WRITINGS of the OLDand NEW TESTA. | 
MENTS. An Argument of their Veracity. | 
Eleventh Edition. 


The CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING 


the FitST THREE CENTURIES. Fifth Edition. | 


PARISH PRIEST: 


Acquirements, Principal Obligations, and Duties. 
Sixth Edition. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 


Edition. 
PLAIN SERMONS for a COUNT 
'. Fifth Edition. 2 vols, 


COUNGREGATION 


' 
| 


| 


JOHN MU 





| 


iii Y. Albemarle Street. ' 


his Broken Bonds. 


VOLS. IT. & I.—The HISTORICAL BOOKS 
(1,130 pp.), 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. Comprising Josuua, 
Jupces, Ruru, Samoet, Kines, CHRONICLES, 
EzRA, NENEMIAH, ESTHer. 

By the 
Lorp Bishop OF BaTH AND WELLS. 
Rev. T. E. Esptx, Canon of Chester. 
Rev. George RAWLINSON, Canon of Canterbury - 


VOL, IV.—The POETICAL BOOKS (750 pp.), 
8vo, 24s. Comprising Jos, PsaLms, PRoverss, 
ECCLESIASTES, SONG OF SOLOMON. 


By the 

Very Rev. G. H. S. Jomnson, Dean of Wells. 
Rev. F. C. Cook, Canon of Exeter. 
Rev. C. J. Exuiort, Vicar of Wingfield. 
Rev. E. H. PLumptrRe, Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
Rev. W. T. BULLOCK, Queen's Chaplain at Ken- 

sington. 
Rev. T. Kincsbury, Trinity Coll., Cambridge. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








| 
LATIN FOR VERY YOUNG 


BEGINNERS. 


Now ready, 16mo, 1s 6d, 


. ° 
A CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK, includ- 
ing a systematic treatment of the New Pronuncia- 
tion; and a full Praxis of Nouns, Adjectives, and 
Pronouns. By THeornitus D. HALL, M.A., Fellow 
of University College, London, and Joint-Author 
with Dr. Wm. Smith of “An English-Latin 
Dictionary,” “Student's Latin Grammar,” &. 
This little book carefully explains and facilitates the 
New Pronunciation of Latin ; and contains a full praxis 
of Nouns. Adjectives, and Pronouns, suited to children 
from about seven or eight years of age, 


By the same Author. 


A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. With Exercises and 
Questions. (76 pp.) 16mo, Is. 

Every sentence in this little book has been framed 
with a view to the capacity and requirements of young 
children from about seven or eight years of age. 

“ This little book is very carefully done. We doubt 
whether any grammar of equal size could give an in- 
troduction to the English language more clear, concise, 
and full than this does. The eye is constantly called 
tothe help of the memory, each rule and illustration 
being distinguished by a change of type."— Watchman. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIRRARIES. 


Gentianella. By Mrs. Randolph. 


3 vols. 


Second-Cousin Sarah, By F. W. 


Rosinson, Author of * Grandmother's Money.” 


Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel 


Hoey, Author of “A Golden Sorrow,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A clever, readable novel.” —Atheneum, 


By Hawley 


SMmakr, Author of “ Breezie Langton.” 3 vols. 


“A sparkling novel.”"—/ost, 


Second Nathaniel Vaughan: Priest and 


Man. By FR®>sRIKA MACDONALD. 3 vols. 


RY Claude Meadowleigh, Artist. By 


Captain W. E. Montacus. 3 vols, [Next week, 


HURST and Bi.ACKETT, Publishers, 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES, 


ANNALS of the TWENTY-NINTH 
CENTURY;; or, the Autobiography of the Tent! 
President of the World-Republic. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

“By mere force of originality will more than he la 
| its own among the rank and file of fiction." — Examine 


“From beginning to end the book is one long eat, 
| logue of wouder Very : - ig cata. 
s gue of wonders. ery amusing, and will doubtless 


ON TUESDAY, APRIL 7TH, 
| create some little sensation.”"—Scotsman, 


JOHNNY 
| The TICHBORNE and ORTON AUTO. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. | GRAPHS ; comprising Autograph Letters of R 

j Tichborne, Arthur Orton (to Mary Ann Loder) a 
the Defendant (early letters to Lady Tichborne 
&c.). in fae-simile. Price 6d, post free, and of all 
Booksellers, aot all 


| CHASTE as ICE, PURE as SNOW 
Messrs. BLACKWOOD & SONS | 3y Mrs. M. C. DESPARD. 3 vols., 31s 6d. : 


WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH A “ Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 


NARRATIVE OF THE ASHANTI WAR. |p: mrppueron’s pau 


Dr. MIDDLETON’S DAUGHTER. By 
Prepared from Official Documents by Permission of Major-General Sir GARNET WOLSELEY, KC.B., K.C.M.G. 


the Author of “A Desperate Character,” 3 vols 
3y Captain H. BRACKENBURY, R.A., 


31s 6d. 
Assistant-Military Secretary to Sir Garnet Wolseley. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yvo, 











WAR. 


ASHANTI 


THE 


*TWIXT CUP and LIP. By Mary 


LOVETT-CAMERON. 3 vols., 31s 6d, 


JOHN FENN’S WIFE. By Maria 





With Maps from the latest Surveys made by the Staff of the Expedition. LEWIS. Crown &8vo, 7s 6d. (This day, 

45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGIL; 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. SHINGLEBOROUGH SOCIETY. 3 
hie ie SO oe eee ee eee” eee aa vols., 31s 6d. [This day, 

THE BUILDING OF SCHOOLS. Oe fat te Joe, 

é suns ork Hau, Nearer aud 
Dearer,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d, [Vow ready, 


Next week, illustrated with more than 209 Examples of School-buildings in all Parts of the World, Elevations 
The THORNTONS of THORNBURY, 


and Plans drawn to scale, 450 pp., medium 8vo. 
By Mrs, HENRY LOWTHER CHERMSIDE, 3 vols, 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE: a Sb. 


Being Practical Remarks on the Planning, Designing, Building, and DISINTERRED. From the Boke ofa 


) : Monk of Carden Abbey. By T. EsMonpR. Crown 

Furnishing of Schoolhouses. 8vo, 78 6d. [Just ready, 

WEBS of LOVE. (I. A Lawyer’s De. 
vice, II. Sancta Simplicitas) By E. P. H. Ig 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. [Just ready, 


3y E. R. ROBSON, 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and Architect to the School Board for London. 


Mi TRE ‘4 a) ¢ a “i valet Sor niNchereray es 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 








This day is published, price 1s, 
HOW JOHN WAS DRILLED, 
HOW PADDY WAS PETTED, 


WHAT THE DOCTOR THOUGHT OF IT. 


—wremowsc Ur P WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London; and the other Proprietors. ee eee —_ nad Lenton. 


‘RASS Lelia tig ore, Capi aE ea eal Now ready, Eighth Edition, post 8vo, 12s 6d. 
‘ - ZIRKE’S HANDBOOK of PHYSI- 

The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 284, will be Published K OLOt A$ ay W. mennawe BAKER, F.R.CS, 

= s 3 alia laa cease ee aens, ty z 2 socturer on Physio ogy and 2 ssistant-Surgeon to St. 
on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15th. A DVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion | Bartholomew's Hospital. ; 

‘ se mn y yx ° | N MURRAY, bemarle Street. 
cannot be received by the Publishers later than THURSDAY NEXT, the 9th instant. ea basin ets ntenttticantesctini ; 

The BENGAL FAMINE, 

Now ready, with 3 Maps, crown 8vo, 5s. 


N the IMPENDING FAMINE in 
O 


Now ready, 8vo, 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGIST E R;:} 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1873. 


NEW SERIES (all the Volumes of the New Series, 1863 to 1872, may be had, price 18s each). 








London: LONGMANS and CO., Paternoster Row. 





BENGAL. How it will be Met, and How to 


P R 0 F I T A B L E I N V E NS) T M E N T S. | Prevent Future Famines ia India. By Sir Bartig 
} Frere, G.C.S.L, K.C.B., D.C.L., Member of the Indian 


DIVIDENDS 5 AND 10 TO 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. | Council, and President of the Royal Geographical 


9 a rT OY al Tr Y » , y ™ YT > | ’ Sc j aty. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR anp SHARE LIST, |e. * 
: a JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street; and Henry § 
The safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publications of the day. KING and Co., Cornhill and Paternoster Row. 
APRIL EDITIONS NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. = — — a 
Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, sow re price 25, sel piel 2s 6d. S 
Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., &c., | 7 HE NEWSPAPER PRESS 
Dividends, Reports, Market Prices. DIRECTORY, 1874. Twenty-ninth A |, 
Issue, containing full particulars of every Newspaper, 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, Magazine, and Periodical in the United Kingdom, with 
Should read the above Investment Circular. Itis a valuable and safe guide. the Newspaper Map 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. C. MITCHELL and Co., Advertising Contractors, 12 
(Established 1852.) 3ANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. } and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 











Now ready (One Shilling), No. 172. Shortly will be published, crown 8vo, cloth. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL.| GONGS of LWO WORLDS. | Secoxp Sens. A New 
| | 


With Llustrations by GEORGE DU MAURTER and HELEN PATERSON, 
7 ; , | Henry S. KinG and Co., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





CONTENTS. 
FAR FROM THE MADDING Crowp. (With an Illustration.) 15. A Morning |} 
Meeting: The Letter Again.—l6. All Saints’ and All Souls’.—17. In a Just published, crown 8vo, sewed, price Is. 
Market-place.—18. Boldwood in Meditation: a Visit—19. The Sheep-wash- > r , 
ing: The Offer.—20. Perplexity: Grinding the Shears: a Quarrel. P REMATION : the Treatment of the Body after Death. By 
LIVINGSTONE. . Sir Henry THOMPSON, F.R.G-.S., M.B. Lond. 
THE WHITE CAT. Henry S. KING and Co., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 
THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES. 
ON THE SIDE OF THE MISTRESSES. : $ s 
Immediately will be published, crown 8vo, cloth. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. , 
y= AYA; or, Life in the land of the Carlists at the Outbreak 








A Rose IN JUNE. Chaps. 4-5-6. (With an Illustration.) 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CU., 15 Waterloo Place. of the Insurrection, with some Account of the Iron Mines, and other Char- 
- ~ +--+ acteristics of the Country. Lllustrated by a Map and Sketches, 
Henry S. KiNG and Co., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 


THE INDIAN FAMINE. 
WORES BY W. W. HUNTER, LLD. 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. | 
T A , T YXT . "2 ir "y TIS TIRPRAT ra >T 

The ANNALS of RURAL BENGAL.” Fifth! [HE Bar ISH ADMINISTRATION at MYSORE. By a 

"iidinn. @uatatnine Ado ts of the BENGAL FAMINES of 1770, 1838, 1861.| - NATIVE of Mysore. Part I. FIFTY YEARS of ADMINISTRATION. 

ee een mee *,* Part IL. The FUTURE of MYSORE, will be published shortly. 

London: LON@MANS, GREEN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


‘ re . . ~ . 
° P > ISS IS ‘ ‘ | 
ORISSA ; oh, the, Mi ota tag des of = F In dian | Just published, in 8vo, price Half-a-Crown. 
0 I e and British Rule: dealing wi he Fundamenta f " “a ah r > 1AT r 
Aspects of Famine, and the Chronic Risks from an Uncontrolled and Un- FEW THOUGHTS on NATIONAL EDUCATION and 
LX PUNISHMENTS. By the Right Hon. Sir C. AppERLEY, K.C.M.G., M.P 


husbanded Water Supply. 2 vols.. price 32s. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 











Part I. now ready, in 8vo, price 1s 6d. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, Apri/, 1874. | N E WwW Ww O R K Ss, 
MR. MURRAY’S scatman 


LIST OF NEW WORKS, _ The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 284, for 


APRIL. (On the Lith instant, 
CONTENTS. 


. EASTERN TOORKISTAN, 
. COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 








So 


REMINISCENCES of FORTY-THREE 


YEARS’ SERVICE in INDIA. Including the Caubul Disasters and Captivities 


in Affghanistan and the Panjaub, anda Narrative of the Mutinies in Rajputana. 3. Prince BISMARCK AND THE CuuRcH OF Rome. 
3 By Lieutenant-General Sir George LAWRENCE, C.B. Crown 8vo. 4. THe PARISIANS. 
5. MAX MULLER'S SCTENCE OF RELIGION, 
» oa 7 T 2 
LIFE and DEATH ot JOHN of BARNEV ELD, 6. HYDRAULICS OF GreaT Rivers. 


| 
| 


. Frovpe’s Irish PARLIAMENT AND IRISH REBELLION. 
ps . Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S TROJAN ANTIQUITIES, 

9 . 8vo, 28s. . , 
2 vols , | 9. THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE Ware Parry, 


SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY on the! . 
i! with Explanat ay and Oritioal Notes, ands Revision of the trnsia-/ The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


tion. By BisHors and CLERGY of the ANGLICAN Cuurcu. Edited by F. C. FIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By J. A. Froupe, M.A. Vols. IL and IIL, price 
Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. Vols. I. tolV. Medium 8vo. | 32s, completing the Work, in 3 vols. 8v¥o, price 48s, a 


The MOON. Considered as a Planet, a World, | ESS LYS. CRITICAL and NARRATIY 


anda Satellite. By JAMES NAsMyTH, ©.E., and JAMES CARPENTER, F.R.A.S. | 
With 24 Illustrations of Lunar Objects, Phenomena, and Scenery, produced | WILLIAM Forsytu, Q.C., LL.D., M.P., sometime Fellow of 
from Drawings made with the aid of powerful Telescopes. 4to, 30s. Cambridge. 8vo, 16s. 


ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED tothe QUA RTERLY | INGRAM PLACE: a Novel. 


REVIEW. By SAMvVEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Winchester. 4 
9 yols. 8v0. [Nearly ready. COLONIST. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 4s, 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE, Being Practical) BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS. 
Remarks on the Planning. Designing, Building, and Furnishing of School- | Reprinted from Reviews, with Additions and Corrections. By A. HAYWARD 

3. By E. R. Rowson, Architect to the School Board for London. Witl peprinted trom Reviews, with J ‘tions. mie ’ 
ee dons of School-Buildings fs pot g won of the World. 450 ng | QC, THIRD SERIES. 8yo, 4s. 
Medium Svo. [Next week 


Advocate of Holland. Including the Primary Causes and Movements of “ The 
Thirty Years’ War.” By J. Lornrop Motuey, D.C.L. With Illustrations. 


nD 





Carr 


day next, 


ESSAYS in MODERN MILITARY 


> i a ry rs To > . * . » « | 
The PRIN( 1D ( ONSORT : an Illustrate d and BIOGRAPHY, By Colonel CHARLes CORNWALLIS CHESNEY, R.E. 8vo, 128 6d. 


Descriptive Accouut of the National Memorial at Kensington, Its Architecture, 
WATERLOO LECTURES: a Study of the 


Statues, Mosaics, &c. With Descriptive Text. By C. DOYNE BELL. Folio, 
. e > 
Colonel CHARLES COKNWALLIS CHESNEY, R.E, 


£12 12s; or Special Copies in morocco, £18 L&s. 
. tl r TOU | » i of 1815. By 
A BRIE Fr M EM¢ TR of the PR I N¢ ‘ESS CHA R- | Thitd Extition, with Map. Svo, ls 6d. 
| 


4 LOTTE of WALES. With Selections from her Correspondence and other 

yublished Papers. By Lady Rose WeiGgaLL. With Portrait. Cro 8y¥o, 

f — ee eee ee «6 Si ie Ce Tie 
BD: a GeorGe W. Cox, MLA. Vols. I. and IL. (to the close ‘of the Peloponnesian 
) = The TALMUD andotherLITERARY REMAINS | Wan, Sve, with Maps and Plans, 36 


5 of the late EMANUEL DEUTSCH. With a Brief Memoir. 8vo, 12s. 


: ROMANO LAVO-LIL; Word-book of the 


| 
Romany, or English Gipsy Language: with many pieces in Gypsy, illustrative | 
of the English Gypsies. By Georak Borrow. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. | 


NEW JAPAN; The Land of the Rising Sun ; 


its Annals and Progress during the past Twenty Years, recording the remark- 
able Progress of the Japanese in Western Civilization. By SAMUEL MOSSMAN. 


2 alga _ | COMMENTARY on the GOSPEL of St JOHN. 
EASTERN AFRICA VIEWED as a FIELD By the Rev. W. A. O'Conor, B.A., Rector of St. Simon and St. Jude's, Man- 


| Jrow s Gd. Ina days. 
for MISSION LABOUR. Four Letters addressed to the Archbishop of Canter-| “Bester. Crown Svo, 1s 6a — 
bury. By Sir BARTLE Frere, K.C.B. With Map. Crown 8vo. 


By RicHaro A. Proctor, B.A. With 22 Charts and 22 Woodcuts. 8vo, 16s. 


| Causes. By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. With 12 Diagrammatic 
| Plates and Charts, 8vo, 2Is. 
| 
| 
| 


Tee 


Oxford Local Examinations in 1874 


Tv Tv . . . 

The BENGAL FAMINE. How it will be met, /HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Death of 
and how to prevent Future Famines in India. By Sir BARTLE Frere, K.C.B. | Edward the Confessor to the Death of King John. By W. L. R. Cates. 

| With Introductory Sketch of the Previous History by the Rev. G. W. Cox, 
| M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. [On Friday next. 
| 
' 
| 
} 


; 
| 


Crown 8y0, 5s. 


The RESULTS of INDIAN MISSIONS. By 


Sir BaRTLE Frere, K.C.B. Third Edition. Small 8yo, 2s 6d. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS, from EARLY 
LIFE to OLD AGE, of MARY SUMERVILLE. With Selections from her The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S' ESSAYS. 


Correspondence. By her DAUGHTER. With Portrait, 4th Thousand, crown | 


Lord MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. Authorised 


Edition, in SEVEN MONTHLY Parts, 6d each. Parts I. to 1V. now ready. 


Bvo, 12s. Authorised Edition, crown 8vo, 23 6d, sewed; 3s 6d, cloth. 
Tne LAND of MOAB. Travels and Discoveries | SUPERNATURAL RELIGION; an Inquiry 
on the East Side of the Dead Sea and the Jordan. By H. B. Tristram, LL.D., | into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 2 vols. Svo, 248, 


Canon of Durham. With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 15s. | 


| 
The LIVES > ‘, 1F OJUS ‘ES Text-Books of Science. 
este Se te CMIEE JUSTICES of | pusncirtes of MECHANICS, By T. Xt. 


Lord CAMPBELL. Third Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 6s each. | Goopeve, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Lecturer on Applied Mechanics at the Royal 
School of Mines. Small 5vo, with 203 Woodcuts, 3s 6d. 


The NATURALIST in NICARAGUA; a 
a + 4 s 4 4 Ja , « v7 vv . a 
Narrativ of a Residence and Journeys in the Savanuahs and Forests; with MAN l AL of QU ALITATIN E CHEMICAL 
Observations on Animals and Plants. By Tuomas BEwt, F.G.S. With | ANALYSIS and LABORATORY PRACTICE. By T. E. Taorpe, Ph.D. and 
Liustrations. Post 8vo, 12s. F.R.S.E., and M. M. Pattison Mure, Small 8vo, with Woodcuts, 3s 64. 
[On the 14th instant. 


HISTORY of tl CHRIST SHURC 
: 1c MISTIAN CHURCH, ’ F 
from the Apostolic Age to the Seton ition, L417, By J.C. RopeRTSON, M.A, FRASER’S MA G AZIN i, No. 52, APRIL. 
aa of prog oe — Edition. Vols. 1, and If. Post 8vo, 6s each. | Edited by J. A. Frovpr, M.A. Price Half-a-Crown. 
» 8€ Completed in 8 vols.) 





CONTENTS, 
me | GERMANY AND THE Papacy. 
>V P > r A. yy | : a Wit 
A HIS rORY of the ROY AL A RTILLERY | SHAKESPEARE'S SON-IN-LAW. By C. Elliot Browne. 
Complted from the Original Records. By Major Duncan, R.A. Second MopERN Misstons. By a Church-of-England Clergyman. 
dition, With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 158 each. } THE PosTAL-TELEGRAPH SERVICE. By A. G. Bowie. 
ROMANCE OF AN OLD Yorksuire Vittace. By M. D. Conway. 


BRICK and MARBLE in the M IDDLE AGES. THE STRIVINGS OF ANCIENT GREECE FOR UNION. By F. W. Newman. 


a of Tours in the North of Italy. By G. E. StresT, R.A. Second Edition. THe OLD-CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN WESTERN OR “ ROMANDE” SWITZERLAND 
Vith 60 [llustrations, royal 8vo. By G. Cluseret. 
| Some OLD-FASHIONED PARSONS. 





LECTURES on the GEOGRAPHY of GREECE, | Gneex tosvos. 


By Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A. With Map, post 8vo, 9s. POLITICAL NovELs. By T. H. S. Escott. 








| 
| 
a | —____—_—_—_—_—_——— 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. | London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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HENRY 8. KING & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, - 


HE NORMAN PEOPLE, and their 
EXISTING DESCENDANTS in the BRI- 
TISH DOMINIONS and the UNITED 
STATES of AMERICA. 8yo, cloth, 21s. 


R. W. B. CARPENTER’S PRINCI- 
PLES of MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. With 
their Applications to the Training and Discip- 
line of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid 
Conditions, 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 12s. 


AYSIOLOGY for PRACTICAL USE. 
a ess 208 Em‘nent Writers. Edited by 
fl: shee HINTON. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 50 
= @ «ations, cloth, 12s 6d. 
eae “be 
jr Middle Age. By JOHN 
“"\uthor of “ Household Medi- 
“ne 0, cloth, 4s. 


CHEMISTRY. By 
i P. CooKE, of Harvard Uni- 
8yo, with 31 Illustrations, 


longi 


Dine 


“E eae [Te Means of Pro- 












vie IX. of “ The International 






RS: How to Serve 
ce and Economy. By MARY 
of “The Handbook of the 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


I I 

mareets aus ANS in CENTRAL 
AoA: w» ...ieal Examination, down to the 
Present Time,-of the Geography and History 
of Central Asia. By Baron F. Von HELL- 
WALD. Translated by Lieutenant-Colonel 
THEODORE WIRGMAN, LL.B. Post 8vo, with 
Map, cloth, 12s. 


O* the ROAD to KHIVA. By 
Davip Ker, late Correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, Post 8vo, illustrated with several 

Photographs and a Copy of the Russian Official 
Map of Captain Leusilin, cloth, 12s, 


} OKHARA: its History and Conquest. 

By Professor ARMINIUS VAMBERY. Demy 8yvo, 
cloth, 18s. 

“ We conclude with a cordial recommenda- 

tion of this valuable book." —Saturday Review. 


HE ALPS of ARABIA; or, Travels 
through Egypt, Sinai, Arabia, and the Holy 
Land. By WiLttAM CHARLES MAUGHAN. 
Demy Svo, with Map, cloth, 12s. 

“ Very readable and entertaining.”—Church 
Terald. 

“Mr. Maughan points out many interesting 
antiquities and physical features of the East, 
which have before been neglected or imper- 
fectly noticed.”—/iour, 


rs and FOREST RAMBLES of a 

‘ NATURALIST in NEW BRUNSWICK. With 
Notes and Observations on the Natural History 
of Eastern Canada. By A. LEITH ADAMS, M.A., 
&c. 8vo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, 
cloth, 14s. 

“Both sportsmen and naturalists will find 
this work replete with anecdote and carefully- 
recorded observation, which will entertain 
them.”—Nature, 

* Full of interest throughout.”—Spectator. 


AYOUM;; or, Artists in Egypt. A 


Lively and Amusing Book of Travels. By 




















































J. Lenorrn. Crown 8yo, with 13 Illustrations, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 
“ Very amusing...... Whoever may take it up 


will find he has with him a bright and pleasant 
companion."—<Spectator. 


Second Edition. 

VER the DOVREFJELDS. By 
J. 8S. SHerarp. Crown 8yo, with Illustra- 
tions, cloth, 4s 6d. 

“We have read many books of Norwegian 
travel, but,.,...we have seen none so pleasantly 
narrative in its style, and so varied in its 
subject.”"—Spectator. 

* Exceedingly useful and 
Vanity Fair. 

N ISSIONARY ENTERPRISE in the 
EAST. By the Rev. RIcHARD COLLINS. Crown 
8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 

“A very graphic story told in lucid, simple, 
and modest style."—nglish Churchman. 

“Readable and very interesting.”—Church 
Review. 


ISS YOUMANS’ 
N 


interesting.” — 


FIRST BOOK 
of BOTANY. ‘Designed to Cultivate the 
Observing Powers of Children. New and 
Enlarged Edition, with 300 Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“A timely and invaluable contribution to 
the improvement of primary education.—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 








MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Messrs. HENRY S. KING and Co. have the pleasure 
to announce that they have been entrusted by the 
Poet-Laureate with the exclusive future publication of 
his Works. 


They propose to issue an Edition in Zen Monthly 
Volumes, to be entitlei 


THE CABINET EDITION, 


at Half-a-Crown each, which will contain the whole of 
Mr. TENNYSON’S Works. 


The first Volume will be Illustrated by a beautiful 
Photographic Portrait, and subsequent Volumes will 
each contain a Frontispiece. 


They will be tastefully bound in crimson Cloth, and 


will be issued in the following order:— 


THE CABINET EDITION. 


Vol. 1. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
. IVYLLS OF THE KING. 

. IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
ENocH ARDEN. 

MAUD. 

THE PRINCEss. 

. IN Memoriam. 


CFNAaP wo wp 


l 
~ 
° 


Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 





THE CORNHILL LIBRARY OF FICTION. 


Clearly Printed on Toned Paper, crown 8vo, and 
handsomely bound, cloth g'lt, with a Frontispiece, 


Price 3s 6d each. 
ROBIN GRAY. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. 
“A pretty tale, prettily told."—Athenwum. 


KITTY. 
By Miss M. BreTHaM-EDWARDS. 
“Clever, lively, and interesting.”"—Daily News. 


HIRELL. 
By JoHN SAUNDERS. 
“A novel of extraordinary merit."—Morning Post. 


ONE OF TWO. 
By J. HAIN FRISWELL. 
“Told with spirit...... The plot is skilfully made.”"— 
Spectator. 
READY MONEY MORTIBOY. 
A Matter-of-fact Story. 


“One of the most remarkable novels which has 
appeared of late."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. 
By Mrs. G. L. BANKS. 


“ Far above the run of common three-volume novels. 
A genuine sketch from nature.”—Spectator. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. 
By CHARLES GIBBON. 


“A piece of very genuine workmanship.”—British 
Quarterly Review. 


ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. 

“A striking book. clever, interesting, and original. 
eess-Can scarcely fail to attract attention.”—Athenzum. 
A FIGHT FOR LIFE. 

By Moy THOMAS. 


“On the vigour, the sustained energy, the animation, 
there cannot be two opinions.” —A/henzum. 


THE HOUSE OF RABY. 
By Mrs. G. Hooper. (Preparing. 








HENRY S. KING & CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 








| IFE: Conferences Delivered at Toulouse, 
By the Rey, Pere LAcogDAIRE. Cro’ , 
cloth, 6s. -— 
“Let the serious reader cast his e 
any sing page in this volume, and on 
find there words which will arrest hig atten- 
tion and give him a desire to know more of 
the teach ags of this worthy follower of the 
saintly S Dominick."—Morning Post, 


OETHE’S FAUST. A New Trans. 
lation in Rime. By the Rev. ©. Kroay 
PAUL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s, 

“Mr. Paul is a zealous and faithful inter. 
preter."—Saturday Review. 

“His translation is the most minutely 
accurate that has yet been produced." 
Examiner. 


ta of AIR and SCENE. A 
Physician's Hints, with Notes of Excursiong .. 
for Health. By Dr. ALPHONSE DONN#, 

Edition. Large post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

“A valuable and almost complete vage-mecum 
for the Continental tourist seeking health.”.. 
London Quarterly Review, 


ATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, a 
MEMOIR of, with Stories now first published 
in this Couatry. By H. A. Page. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 

“The memoir is followed by a criticism of 
Hawthorne as a writer; and the criticism ig 
very well written, and exhibits a discrimina: 
enthusiasm for one of the most fascinating 
novelists."—Saturday Review. 


BY EDWARD JENKINS, M.P. 
ITTLE HODGE. With Five Illus. 


trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
[Fourteenth Thousand ready. 

A CHEAP EDITION, in paper covers, 
price 1s. 

“Wise and humorous, 
pathetic.”—Nonconformist. 

“A story told as cleverly as ‘ Little Hodge’ 
is a formidable weapon in a social contro- 
Versy..e... Sparkles with wit."—Daily News, 


ORD BANTAM. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s 61. (Sixth Edition ready, 
“A series of the most deeply humorous 
chapters.” —Nonconformist. 
“ Cutting and biting, but neither cynical nor 
unloving.”— Watchman. 


NINX’S BABY; his Birth and other 
Misfortunes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
[Thirty-second Edition ready 
“A genuine satire."—S/andard. 
“One of the cleverest and most original 
satires we have read for many a day."= 
Sunday Times. 


but yet most 


OMBARD STREET. A Description 
of the Money Market. Ry WALTER BAGEHOT. 
Fourth Edition. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 64. 

“Anybody who wishes to have a clear idea 
of the workings of what is called the Money 
Market should procure a little volume which 
Mr. Bagehot has just published, and he will 
there find the whole thing in @ nut-shell."— 
Saturday Review. 


HE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
By Water Bacrnotr. A New Edition, 
revised and corrected, with an Introductory 
Dissertation on Recent Changes and Events. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

“A pleasing and clever study in the depart- 
ment of higher politics."—Guardian. 
“Clear and practical.”—G/obe. 


UR LAND LAWS. _ Short Lectures 
delivered before the Working-Men’'s College. 
By T. LEAN WILKINSON. Crown 8vo, limp 
cloth, 2s. 

“A yery handy and intelligible epitome of 
the general principles of existing land laws.” 
—Standard. 


HE PORT of REFUGE; or, Counsel 
and Aid to Shipmasters in Difficulty, Doubt, 
or Distress. By MANLEY Hopkins, Author of 
“A Handbook of Average,” &c. Crown 8¥0, 
cloth, 6s. 

“ Combines in quite a marvellous manner & 
fullness of information which will make it 
perfectly indispensable in the captain's book- 
case, and equally suitable to the gentlemans 
library." —Zron, 


HE PELICAN PAPERS. 
Reminiscences and Remains of a Dweller in 
the Wilderness. By JAmMgs ASHCROFT NOBLE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“An interesting book...... There are both 
humour and wisdom in the book......We like 
the poetry as much as anything."—Spectator. 
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